LIFT UP YOUR EYES 


Every person in the world has more to do than he has 
iime for. Young people have more to study than they can cram 
into school and homework hours, and school conflicts with 
play and socializing. 


A fa:her has constant tensions between his job and family 
and private interests, a mother between housework and com- 
‘munity projec’s and raising children and being a wife. Pastors 
and laymen at ihe ULCA convention in Dayton are torn be- 
iween attending sessions and renewing acquaintances and 
‘he thoughts of werk piling up in home offices and congrega- 
tions. 


Nobody can do everything he thinks he ought to do. 


So it is terribly important that Christians decide what things 
are most important, and then do them. For Christians the 
mos! important things are related to God. He had a purpose 
in creating us. To fit ourselves into this purpose is our primary 
task. 


Often we are insanely busy trying to do all the little jobs 
around us—and forget to do the mission that God wants done. 
Constantly we must lift up our eyes unto the hills and see 
beyond our circumscribed valley the expansiveness of the 
eternal God. 


This magazine tries to include material that deals con- 
creiely with the daily lives young people are following, but 
it is dedicated to a lifting of eyes and a widening of horizons, 
that the youth of our church may learn what things God 
wants done, and do them. 
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“But Jack and | moved two months ago. You mean you went 
to our old apartment by mistake?” 

‘ “That's the address you have in the phone book,” | said. “Ima- 
gine my surprise when | rang the bell and a colored gentleman 
answered the door.” 

She laughed, with a tinge of sarcasm in her voice. “Of course. 
The place is integrated now. Boy, did we get out of there in a hurry 
when that happened. But what did you do, Oliver? What did you 
say? ‘Oh Jack, how you’ve changed! My, what a dark tan you got 
last summer!’ Honestly, | can just hear you.” 

“Well after all, I’ve never really known colored people. Bui 
I’ve heard so much and read so much about their straight-edged 
razors and drug orgies in the black of night and all. Well, frankly, 
the whole situation was rather alarming.” 

“Believe me, | know what you mean. But what did you do?” 

“Well, | said, ‘Excuse me, but isn’t this 2509 Savanah?’ And he 
said, ‘Yes,’ and | _ said, ‘Isn’t this apartment 12?’ and he said 
‘Yes,’ and | said, ‘Well, the Jack Arnolds are supposed to live here, 
and he said, ‘They don’t now. I’ve paid the rent for the last twe 
months.’ ” 

She fell back in her chair to laugh. “What were they like% 
What does the place look like now?” she asked. “I can just imagine 
what a mess it is.” 

“| didn’t notice what anything looked like. But he was certainly 
nice enough—the colored gentleman. He said he was sorry he didn’ 
have a phone, but why didn’t | try the apartment next door?” 

“Oh, that would be the Eldons. Are they still there? They saic 
they were going to try to stay out the year.” 

“Well, another colored family is living there.” 

“| knew it! | knew it! | knew the Eldons would pull out.” 

“Well, | don’t know their name, of course; but they said | 
could use their phone if | wished. On the other hand, they sug: 
gested | find the caretaker. He’d have your forwarding address.’ 

“Oh sure. Mr. Johnson. He’s swell. He set you right then?” 


“As a matter of fact, | couldn’t find him. | ended up in the 
wrong apartment again.” 

She roared with laughter. “My, but you had a time. You 
ended up in another wrong apartment? You must have been a pest 
to ‘dem poah ol’ black folks,” she said to me. 

“Oh no. It was a white family this time,” | said. 

“What? Who were they? What did they look like?” 

“| don’t know who they were and can’t remember what they 
looked like. But they did have a phone which | used and that 
didn’t do any good because the operator had the same address 
for you as in the book. So now | was really lost.” 

“Well, do you remember the number of the apartment? | 
can’t imagine any one we knew still being there.” 

“No, | can’t remember.” 

“Can‘t you remember their furniture or anything? I’m dying 
to know who’s still there.” 

“| can’t remember one apartment. from another. | just kept 
thinking that it was late and you were expecting me. So | tried 
to find the caretaker again.” 

“And this time with better luck, of course.” 

“No, | never did find him. | ended up in still another apart- 
ment.” 

“Oh no!” 

“Sure, but this time | was lucky. The people there listened. 
to my story—which was getting pretty long by now, as you can 
imagine—and then the woman called the rental office and got 
your new address for me.” 

“Oh really? Who were they?” 

“| don’t know. | didn’t think to ask their name, although to 
be polite, | guess | should have.” 

“Well | know, but | mean were they black or white?” 

“Why—funny, | can’t remember that either.” 

“What? You were there just two hours ago.” 

“| know but I still can’t remember.” 

“Honestly, it seems to me you’d notice something like that.” 

“But | talked to so many people, both white and colored, and 
everyone was pleasant and helpful—lI just didn’t notice what they 
were. Frankly, it just didn’t matter.” 


Oliver Andresen. 


‘Many politicians talk a lot about 
the value of youth but do nothing 
to show they believe what they 
say. Pennsylvania’s governor, 
George M. Leader, a Lutheran, re- 
cently appointed ten high school 
and college students to his com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. This 
is the first time in the committee’s 
ten year existence that a governor 
has put young people on “their” 
committee. 

“| believe that youth itself will 
be able to make an important con- 
tribution to the many phases of 
the committee’s program,” stated 
the governor. 


Jerry R. Smith, preside: 
of Central Penn Luth: 
League, and Rev. Charl. 
A. Chamberlain, advise 
greet Governor Leader « 
he arrives to talk to tk 
convention of the synodic 
league. (see page 5 f 
story) 


(photo by GETTYSBURG TIME 


sovernor Speaks to Leaguers 


Pennsylvania Governor George M. 
eader, speaking before the conven- 
ion of the Luther League of Central 
ennsylvania Synod, Gettysburg, said 
hat concern for human welfare “‘rep- 
esents the difference between exis- 
ence and living; between cure and 
ustody; between the helping hand 
nd the cold shoulder.” 

Further, he said, ‘Don’t take your 
overnment for granted. Keep alert to 
yhat it is doing and who is doing it. 
‘ake part in the affairs of your com- 
qunity. Vote carefully and vote for 
he men and women who reflect the 
nings you believe. And vote. What- 
ver you do, vote.” 

Jerry R. Smith, Dallastown, was re- 
lected Central Penn president. Jerry 
ill enter Gettysburg Lutheran Theo- 
ogical Seminary this fall as a student. 

Betty Miller, Hungerford, was 
lected first vice president; Ronnie 
honk, Manheim, second vice presi- 
ent; Jerry Stough, York, secretary; 
nd Nancy Fink, Myerstown, treasurer. 

Named as statistician was Suzanne 
owe, Johnstown. Rev. Charles A. 


Chamberlain, Altoona, was renamed 
pastoral advisor, and Jean Doll, Lan- 
caster, was selected as lay advisor. 

Rev. Chauncey J. Varner, executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Council 
of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, was principal speaker at one 
morning session. Other speakers were 
Rev. F. Leslie Conrad, Jr., and Rev. 
Edwerth E. Korte. 

Amon business items was the adop- 
tion of proposed revisions of the 
constitution and bylaws of the synod- 
ical Luther League. Most of the 
changes were in the wording. One 
change set ages for the membership 
from 12 to 24. Previously the word- 
ing was “12 years of age and over.” 
CP’ers are proud of the fact that their 
league is ‘‘run’”’ by young people. 


NOTICE— 
SONG BOOK PRICE CHANGE 


Beginning October Ist, LLA Song Books 
will sell at 25¢ each, or $2.50 a 
dozen. 


1EWS 


Central Pennsylvania Synod Youth Work — 1959 


Synodical Luther League 


Synodical work camps and service projects 
Luther League work camp scholarships 
Luther League caravaning scholarships 
Luther League training conferences (travel) 


Luther League convention 


Recruitment—Son’s and Daughters for church vocations 


Last December a committee of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Luther League of- 
ficers sat down and dreamed of what 
they could do more efficiently if funds 
were available. The items above, with 
the exception of recruitment, are the 
results. 

In 1957 Central Pennsylvania synod 
contributed $500 as a grant to the 
synodical Luther League. In 1959, the 
funds for youth work will be $11,500. 

Administration of the program will 
go to Ira C. Sassaman, director of 
Christian education of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, in cooperation with the 
executive committee of the CPSLL. 

Plans for 1959 include at least a 
one-week work camp, four week-end 
work camps, and two service projects. 
The later camp projects may be vaca- 
tion church schools in rural areas 
where there are no pastors or leaders, 
youth evangelism, or work in connec- 
tion with one of the inner-mission in- 
stitutes in the synod. 

LLA work camp scholarships will 
cover travel expenses and may include 
part-time tuition. LLA caravan schol- 
arships, too, will take care of traveling 
expenses—to the training sessions and 
from the point of the last service. 

This summer Central Penn held a 
week-end Son’s-for-the-Ministry Re- 
treat at Gettysburg College, bringing 
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$1500 
$1000 
$1000 
$1060 
$1000 
$1000 
$5000 
TOTAL $11500 
together more than 250 young men 
In 1959, plans are to expand this pro 
gram to include retreats, conferences 
and field trips by young men anc 
women, giving the opportunities fo: 
full-time life service. 

In addition, the 1959 project wil 
include $2900 for camp leadership de 
velopment. Congregations will be ap: 
proached to supply mature camp lead 
ers. Then the synod will hold a serie: 
of seminars in January and April fo: 
these leaders and counselors. Thess 
seminars will consider church camf 
objectives, philosophy, skills, tech 
niques, and program planning. 


BULLETIN BOARD SIGNS 

—(Thanksgiving) What if you: 
children never thanked you? 

—Why not listen to a word from 
our sponsor? 

—(Lent) If it’s Lent, there shoulc 
be interest. 

—God never has a vacation 
why not take Him on yours? 

—(in small letters) If you car 
read this, you’re close enough te 
God’s house to come in and wor 
ship. 

—wWanted. Men, women, chil: 
dren, to fill this church Sundays. Ne 
experience necessary. 


Living it up—for the Lord was the 
theme of the Indiana Synod Luther 
League Thrasher June 15-21 at Camp 
Lutherwald, Howe, Indiana. As the 
name ‘““Thrasher’’ indicates, the week’s 
meetings were dedicated to thrashing 
out league problems. 

The five-fold program and the em- 
phases of the Luther League of Ameri- 
ca were presented through talks, skits, 
and films. Ideas for adding variety to 
topics, devotions, and recreation were 
suggested. Stewardship of time, tal- 
ents, and our treasure was emphasized 
and explained. There were discussion 
groups on officers’ duties. There were 
workshops for planning of topics, de- 
votions, and business meetings. 

Miss Gabriele Saenger, counselor to 
Lutheran students at Purdue Univer- 
sity, led some “deeper thinking’’ ses- 
sions on teenage problems and the 
Bible. Christopher Fry’s “A Boy with 
a Cast’ was presented by the Witten- 
berg college players. 

The Rey. Richard Frazier, chairman 
of the Indiana Synod Luther League 


Camp staff at Luther- 
wald: (front L to R) 
David Rees, Bonnie 
Hetisimer, Dwight 
Oberholtzer, (back row) 
Pastor Frazier, Dan 
Nugent, Sharon 
Staeuble, Alan Stanford 


committee, spoke each morning to the 
55 league officers present. 

Sharon Steauble, vice president of 
L.L.I., was general chairman of the 
Thrasher. Also on the staff were 
Dwight Oberholtzer, Alan Stanford, - 
Bonnie Hetisimer, Dan Nugent, and 
Dave Rees. 


Pastor Arthur Bauer, LLA Associate 
Secretary, confers with Judy Ford 
following her return from Europe 
where she represented LLA. 


NEWS 


New Do-it-Your-Yourself Kit 


Right after they hiked 
haircuts to $1.75, I said to 
my barber, “I’m going to 
cut my own hair from now 
on. I’ve just bought myself 
a do-it-yourself barber kit!’ 

“That’s okay by me,” said 


Barber Jim, “Ill get myself 


some do-it-yourself religion 
via the radio and TV and 
stay home from church!” 

Later that night I got to 
thinking about all the 


people who have seriously 
tried such a plan. Some in- 
sist they can worship God 


Sunday mornings by a trout 
stream or on a golf course 
or puttering in the yard. 
What they really need is a 
do-it-yourself Religion Kit. 
I decided I’d begin mass- 
production of such kits—I 
know they’d sell like hot- 
cakes in large parts of 
America. Contents: 

One portable lightweight 
seat, shaped like a church- 
pew, with cushion. Can be 
set up easily. 

One small paper-covered 
hymnal, with only a few 
favorite old-time hymns. 
None new or hard. 


One harmonica to take 
the place of the organ. 
Frankly, it’s a little hard to 
sing and play at the same 
time, but it can be mastered 
by two-faced people. 

One short-cut version of 
the Bible. Mostly readings 
from the harmless psalms. 

One set of Responsive 
Readings, used best out of 
doors where there is an echo. 

One small offering plate, 
to be held in left hand as 
putting coin in with the 
right. You will get the coin. 

One gilded picture-frame, 
in which to put your own 
picture as an altar center- 
piece. 

One brief sermon en- 
titled: “What a Good Boy 
Am I!” This sermon will 
make you feel better and 
may be used over and over 
again. 

One mirror. Some like to 
close their service by shak- 
ing hands with themselves 
—but this is optional. 

Satisfied customers guar- 
anteed! 


—The Eastgate Lutheran 


The Luther League of America of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
oldest Lutheran young people’s organization in the United States has 
a record membership of 60,000. This is 13% higher than in 1957 


Donna McCay, bask- 
ing in South Carolina 
sun, ran a close second 
in a recent competition 
for the Miss Charleston 
title. This petite brunette 
was first honor gradu- 
ate of the class of 
1957, St. Andrew’s high 
school. She is a student 
at the University of 
South Carolina. 

Donna was secretary 
of the Southern Confer- 
ence, South Carolina, 
Luther League. She is 
1959 state Luther 
League convention pro- 
gram chairman. 


Fraternity Scholastics 


Does the college frater- 
nity substitute social life 
for study and entertain- 
ment for education? Ac- 
cording to a recent survey 
of scholastic ratings con- 
duced by Thiel College, 
the answer is no. 

During the past academic year, fra- 
ernities and sororities at the Green- 
ville college attained grade-point aver- 
ages which were above the over-all 
iverage of students who are not mem- 
vers of Greek-letter groups, the survey 
‘evealed. The fraternities and sorori- 
ies also topped the respective scholas- 
ic averages for all men and all women 
tudents. 

It is not unusual for the fraternities 
nd sororities themselves to take steps 
09 deal with scholastic shortcomings 
in the part of their members. If a fra- 
2tnal organization discovers that its 


grade-point average is on the decline, 
it may institute a program of group 
study to encourage concentration on 
the academic. Most fraternity houses 
regularly observe fixed study hours, 
with silence the rule and textbooks re- 
placing television as the center of at- 
tention. 

The results of the Thiel survey 
would seem to indicate that the sys- 
tem is a success. They also may be 
indicative of a tendency on the part 
of the current student generation to 
take an increasingly serious view of 
educational opportunities. 


NEWS 


Religious Wants of College Students 


A recent survey of college students was made—to determine the 
religious wants and needs and to learn how successfully their churck 
church school, and pastors are meeting these needs. (The result of th 
survey may be studied in the chart.) Twenty-eight per cent of the studer 
group were not members of a church. Even though they did not belon 
to any particular denomination, most of them did attend church service 


The most outstanding difference in the wants of members an 
nonmembers concerned the worship of God. Forty-three per cent mor 
members than nonmembers checked worship of God, evaluating it ¢ 
the second most important thing they wanted from religion. Either nor 
members do not have much faith in God or do not consider worshi 
as an essential part of their religion. 

The comparison of what they want and what they get may mea 
that religion is misdirecting its influence by emphasizing the less desire 
qualities of religion. Or it may mean that the church is failing to inte: 
pret the meaning of these symbols in terms of their fundamental valu 
and in terms of things people want from religion. The students apparent! 
do not know how to associate ceremonies and rituals with faith, peac 
of mind, God’s love, etc. 

All members of this student group want something from religior 
Three per cent of non-members said they wanted nothing from religio 
and 13 per cent said they got nothing from religion. 


What People Members 
Want and Get Want Get Rank 


Peace of mind 68% 41% 
Worship of God 60 63 
Faith to live by 58 64 
Standards to live up to 56 

Feeling of security 54 

Source of comfort 50 

Faith in God's love 

Way to get to heaven 

Protection from harm 

God’s promise to provide needs 

Better social standing 

Ceremonies, symbols, and rituals 

Religious festivals 

Other 

Nothing 

Don’t know 
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Leaguer in Church House 


A Luther Leaguer is employed in 
the office of the ULCA Secretary, Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz. She is Judy John- 
son, a native of Brooklyn, N.Y. She 
graduated from Fort Hamilton high 
school in 1955. 

An active member of Incarnation 
Lutheran Church, Judy is a Sunday 
School teacher and pianist. She is also 
a member of the choir, president of 
the young adult group, and a member 
of the congregation’s youth council. 
She has served both district and synodi- 
cal leagues as corresponding secretary 
for two years. She has also been dis- 
trict typist for newspaper staff and 
-a member-at-large. 

She has been employed in the ULCA 
church house for a year and a half. 


JUDY 


Judy is an 
avid jazz fan, 
a student of 
the organ (she doesn’t play jazz on 
it), an ardent rooter of her congte- 
gation’s ball team, and a devout Bos- 
ton Red Sox fan. 

She will further serve the New 
York-New England synodical Luther 
League as she serves on a committee 
for the ‘59 LLA convention at Cornell 
University. 


NEWS 


The Church Enlarged 


Dr. Joseph Simonson, a Lutheran 
pastor, plans to establish a religious 
community center on a farm eight 
miles from Rochester, Minn. A com- 
bined retreat and workshop program 
will be carried out with the aim of 
helping lay people interpret their secu- 
lar vocations and daily lives along 
spiritual lines. The experiment is his- 
torically unprecedented in the U.S. 


The ULCA will publish a monthly 
religious music magazine, beginning 
in January. “The Journal of Church 
Music” will be edited by Barbara 
Fisher, music editor at the publication 
house. The journal’s primary purpose 
is to improve music in ULCA congre- 
gations. 

The Board of Higher Education will 
distribute $204,200 in scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and grants to Lutheran stu- 
dents, seminaries, and colleges during 
the 1958-59 fiscal year. Colleges bene- 
fiting are Carthage, $9,000; Gettys- 
burg, $2,500; Hartwick, $5,000; Len- 
oir Rhyne, $4,800; Marion, $4,000; 
Midland, $12,000; Muhlenberg, $2,- 
500; Newberry, $18,000; Roanoke, 
$7,200; Susquehanna, $6,000; Thiel, 
$7,200; Wagner, $6,000; and Water- 
loo, $4,800. 


THIEL 
PASTOR 


BOYD 
GIBSON 


The Rev. Boyd Gibson of Memphi 
Tennessee, has been appointed to tk 
post of college pastor at Thiel Colleg: 
Greenville, Pa. His duties began wit 
the opening of Thiel’s 1958-59 ac 
demic year. 

The establishment of a full-tin 
pastorate is an innovation in Thiel 
administrative organization. The chay 
laincy, although an administrative 9 
fice, has been combined with teachin 
duties in the past. 

The new Thiel pastor is an alun 
nus of Wittenberg College. He earne 
both his bachelor of divinity and h 
master of arts degrees at the Fede 
ated Theological Faculty of the Un 
versity of Chicago. 

From 1922 to 1954, he served < 
an assistant for the Lutheran Studer 
Foundation of Chicago. 


WE GET LETTERS 


NEWS SECTION—Westchester Retreat (August) 


What | read not only shocked me, but disgusted me. Do you 
and your staff consider this weekend ... a retreat? If recreation 
is wanted, then don’t call it a retreat. This article should have 
been discarded... . 

Kathleen Klimacek—New York 


ED. As we read the information on this retreat, it appeared 
that the leaguers did a lot of hard work on a high spiritual level, 
as well as have a little opening fun. 


YOUTH SUNDAY MATERIALS—(September) 
I’m thrilled! It’s the best thing we’ve had in several years. 
“Your Voice” by Ruth J. Cordes is the answer to an advisor’s prayer. 
Kay Conrad—N. C. 


OUR MARRIAGE—(September) 

| have just read the topic ... and the insert. . . . | would like 
to say that | know for sure that in our city more are joining the 
Catholic Church than are dropping from that faith. 

| have personally gone and talked to one of their priests. | 
find better counciling there on any of my problems than at my 
own church. (I doubt that this letter will be printed in your maga- 
zine if it is run anything like our church is run... .) 

| should like to say that Luther Leaguers should know that 
Protestants do change over—and gladly. 

A Luther Leaguer—lowa 


COVER—(October) 
No wonder the runners got fouled up. They’re obviously run- 
ning in the world’s only stadium where the stands are built on 


the inside of the track. 
Jay Wisner—N. J. 


Running the wrong direction, too. 
Bill Hellman—Pa. 


ED. We goofed. The editor flopped over the picture so the 
action would be toward the opening of the magazine (standard 
procedure), neglected to realize that all our sport-conscious readers 
would spot the change. 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


merger and marriage 


PROBLEM 


| have been studying the proposed mergers of Lutheran 
Churches and trying to understand what it is all about. I’m confused. 


ANSWER 


Let us start our answer, by stating that no other church on 
this continent has the same complex history as we do in our national 
origins, languages, cultures, organizations, and theological tradi- 
tions. If this statement doesn’t help explain anything, perhaps it 
will sweep away the underbrush that might keep us from entering 
the enchanted forest. 

Next let us plainly state, as Dr. Franklin Clark Fry does very 
well in his 1958 President’s Report to the ULCA, that the present 
state of affairs in Lutheran unity leaves us with feelings of “leap- 
ing exhilaration” and also “heaviness of heart.” We are exhilar- 
ated by the proposed mergers. But we also are saddened that 
Lutherans in North America could not grasp this hour for more 
inclusive union. 

So it happens that after walking, worshiping, and thinking 
together, Lutherans of North America in even larger numbers are 
proposing to live together. And it is in terms of a marriage that | 
want to try and answer your question. This is a profoundly biblical 
way of talking about the nature of the unity we seek in the church 
(Ephesians 5:21-33). A true church union, like a union in marriage, 


involves a great deal more than working out a new organization or 
establishing another institution. To be sure, like marriage, the church 
has its organizational and institutional aspects. But we had better 
not start with these things anymore than a young man who is pro- 
posing marriage to his girl had better start with such things. 

A true union is in and of and by Christ. The church, like a 
marriage, comes under the divine rule and is not simply man-made 
and man-handled. If God is not at the beginning of it, and in the 
continuation of it, we would do better to call the romance off and 
admit that it was just a passing flirtation. 

The unity of the church, like unity in marriage, is not some 
kind of spiritualized and platonic affair that never comes into con- 
tact with our physical and historical reality. The unity of the church 
is not an idea or an ideal in the sense that it never assumes any 
concrete form. And neither is a marriage! When the Bible talks 
about marriage it talks about a man and his wife becoming “one 
flesh” (Genesis 2:24; Matthew 19:5, 6). And the Bible means pre- 
.cisely what it says, that in the sexual relationship of a man and 
his wife, their union is accomplished and their spiritual unity is 
manifested. The same thing is true for the church because it is 
only in a visible way, such as having one organization and work- 
ing together in actual projects, that our unity can be manifested. 

We might go on drawing parallels between marriage and 
church unity, and perhaps you will want to do that in your own 
mind, but let me just mention one thing more. There is no possi- 
bility of divorce without sin. The church is one in Christ and cannot 
be torn asunder and kept divided without a violation of God’s 
purpose. “What therefore God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” Sometimes, of course, it may be the lesser of two evils, 
for partners to go their separate ways. But such a split can never 
occur without penitence and prayer on the part of all concerned. 
Such a division in the church as that between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism—to say nothing of some of our own Lutheran divisions 
—may be necessary, but it can never be taken lightly. We always 
somehow yearn for that unity in him who prayed “that they all 
may be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee, that 
they also may be in us, so that the world may believe that thou 
has sent me” (John 17:21). Perhaps the best word on this is that 
beautiful and encouraging statement in the Order for Marriage: 


And although, by reason of sin, many a cross hath 
been laid thereon, nevertheless our gracious Father in 
heaven doth not forsake his children in an estate so holy 
and acceptable to him, but is ever present with his 
abundant blessing. 
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ie is hard enough to put abstract 
ideas into simple words. It is even 
harder to express them in modern 
graphic art so they are easy to under- 
stand. 

Harder, but not impossible. A 
couple of young artists in Minneapolis 
are communicating, in form and color, 
profundities with which writers and 
preachers have struggled for centuries 
to impart. Grant Gilderhus and Wen- 
dell Matthews are members of Sacred 
Design Associates, a unique partner- 
ship devoted wholly to the creation 
and production of Christian art. 

Thousands of church-goers already 
know their work from the covers of 
church bulletins circulated in many 
midwestern congregations. Their fresh 
new style is more familiar nationally 
to youth organizations like the Luther 
League of America and the Lutheran 
Student Association. 


Wendell, a former LLA vice-presi- 
dent, and Grant met in 1950 at Carth- 
age College. Wendell was a sopho- 
more from Dixon, Ill., Grant a fresh- 
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man from Minneapolis. Both were 
aiming for the Lutheran ministry. 

“Both of us had dabbled in art dur- 
ing high school days,” Wendell te- 
lates. ““But we'd set aside our ambi- 
tions in this line to devote full time 
to preparation for seminary.” 


When two artists get together, how- 
ever, they can’t help talking about art. 
Grant and Wendell soon discovered 
they had the same idea. Art needn’t be 
the master; it could be a useful sery- 
ant they could put to work for the 
Church. Church art, they agreed, was 
hampered too much by tradition. What 
was needed was a contemporary graph- 
ic language to speak boldly to present 
day minds. A kind of art that could 
be produced only by Christian artists, 
trained in theology as well as skilled 
with pen and brush. 

Before either realized it, they were 
back at their drawing boards. But not 
to the neglect of their pre-seminary 
studies. For what they had in mind, 
they had to prepare themselves to be 
ministers and artists at the same time. 
So great were the possibilities, so ur- 
gent was the need. 

First, they started to attend art 
classes together. What they learned 
they put into practice, working togeth- 
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er on various college projects such as 
dance decorations, float designs, play 
posters. On the side they created win- 
dow decorations for downtown Carth- 
age merchants. They were instrumen- 
tal in organizing the first annual 
Carthage College Art Competition. 
This was an exhibition of student 
work from colleges within a hundred- 
mile radius. 

When Wendell entered Chicago 
Seminary in the fall of 1953, he also 
enrolled at the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago to study design. Grant, graduat- 
ing in 1954, spent the summer at the 
Minneapolis School of Art's summer 
colony in Grand Marais, Minn. He 
enrolled at Northwestern Seminary in 
the fall. 

At the same time Wendell began a 
year’s internship with the Lutheran 
Student Foundation at the University 
of Minnesota. He and Grant met fre- 
quently, and their talks about ecclesias- 
tical art continued. Their goal was un- 
changed, though up to now they hadn't 
found an opportunity to apply their 
talents in the service of the Church. 

Now Grant had an idea. Weekly 
worship bulletins, used in all churches, 
usually have art covers. Why shouldn’t 
this page be designed to depict the 
scriptural truth contained in the gospel 
for the day? Here was a perfect way 
to prove their theory, that art in itself 
can witness to Christ, can stimulate 
faith. 

Grant designed a few, and took 
them to the Ashram, national conven- 
tion of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation. Student pastors who saw them 
liked the idea. Some encouraged him 
to have them printed, and promised 
to order quantities. 

The art work was given to E. V. 
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Goldsmith, of the F. C. Press in M: 
neapolis, who had printed some 

Grant’s work designed for Nor 
western Seminary. Six designs wé 
produced to fill orders placed by si 
dent pastors. Mr. Goldsmith also s« 
samples to 600 churches in the M. 
neapolis area. The response was ¢ 
thusiastic. Many more orders were 
ceived, and pastors asked for m¢ 
bulletins. But none were forthcomi 
immediately, for both Grant and We 
dell were feverishly busy. 

In 1956 Grant began a year’s 
ternship at the Lutheran Stude 
Foundation at the University of Kz 
sas. There he worked with Miss Sa 
Schofer, an art student at the univ 
sity. Together they produced a fi 
strip, ‘Shadow of a Shed,” for t 
Luther League of America. 

Wendell, who had returned to M: 
wood for his second year at Chica 
Seminary, now transferred to Nor 
western. Graduating from the se 
inary in 1957, Wendell was ordain 
and went to serve Immanuel Luther 
Church in Lena, Ill. Grant, returni 
from Kansas, began work with a co 
mercial art firm to gain more ¢ 
perience. 

Encouraged by the response to t 
first series of six bulletins, Grant a 
Wendell together designed six mo 
Goldsmith printed them and s 
samples of all twelve to churches 
a five-state area. Orders poured 
They were in business. The two arti 
and Goldsmith considered themsel 
a partnership, calling themselves § 
cred Design Associates. 

There were calls also for oth 
kinds of printed material. Past 
wanted posters, mural designs, chu 
magazine illustrations with gospel- 


pired designs. They also asked for 
tationery with symbols related to the 
ame of the church. 

You have to see the Gilderhus-Mat- 
hews designs to know what they mean 
y expressing gospel truth in graphic 
rts. Some outstanding examples are 
eproduced in black and white on these 
ages. You need the other colors to 
et the full effect. 

In essence, the truths they depict 
nd the symbols they use are tradi- 
onal—basic Christianity. But their 
1odern graphic conception gives these 
uths and symbols a fresh visual im- 
act, as different from traditional 
nurch art as contemporary church 
rchitecture is from the time-worn 
othic. 

We. have all seen symbolism in 
qurches, sometimes on altar hangings, 
ymetimes in carvings on wood or 
one. In their stereotyped forms much 
f the meaning has been dulled, or 
yen lost in a decorative maze. What 
rant and Wendell attempted was to 
state these symbols in a modern art 
nguage to give them meaning for 
odern men. 

Not “‘new’’ meaning, mind you. 
ome of their designs have a primitive 
jality that reaches back to the early 
nturies of Christianity. Take Grant’s 
osshatched cross design over which 

imposed two crossed vestigial fish. 
© some modern Christians this must 
mvey much the same recognition of 
llowship as felt by an early Christian 
hen he saw another draw the cryptic 
jesus’’ password in the dust at his 
et. 

Or consider the SDA design for a 
finity season bulletin. It contains 
mbols for Father, Son and Holy 
virit—hand, cross and descending 


dove. All traditional, yet blended with 
the liturgical green in an unmistakably 
new manner. 

The new firm soon had so much 
work on hand that Grant had to give 
it his full time. SDA occupied an 
office in Minneapolis last February. 
In May it was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization. And in July Miss 
Schofer came to work for them, spe- 
cializing on film strips. 

Wendell, by the way, did the cover 
of this issue of Luther Life. Grant 
has done art work on other Luther 
League literature. You'll see some of 
it at the LLA convention next year 
at Cornell University. 

Sacred Design Associates could be 
cited as a perfect example of Christian 
vocation—putting talents to work for 
God. According to the articles of in- 
corporation, its purpose is: 

“To serve Christ and His Church 
through art by producing the finest 
in design and printing for Christian 
churches. To furnish counselling to 
all who have problems, ideas or tasks 
with regard to the design, printing and 
reproduction of Christian material, and 
to produce such material which will 
serve the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“To use all revenue . . . to develop 
Christian creative art and to encour- 
age the use of the arts as an aid in 
communicating the Gospel, and to ac- 
quire Christian art objects. . . . To 
make available either directly or 
through member churches, grants in 
aid and scholarships to students, 
scholars and artists engaged in work 
designed to further Christian minis- 
try.” 

A Ministry of Art? Grant Gilder- 
hus and Wendell Matthews may have 
started the first one in history. 
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a leaguer discloses 


what everybody should know: 


preachers aren 


by BEVERLY BAIN 


This statement may or may not be 
a fact that has been known all along. 
But it is high time that this younger 
generation starts giving pastors a 
chance to prove that they are not en- 
tirely like the stereotype minister they 
have pictured in their minds lo these 
many years. Some young people have 
no idea what their pastor is like when 
he is not in the pulpit on Sunday 
morning. The pastor himself has a 
whale of a job trying to convince peo- 
ple—young and old alike — that he 
does not live in a vacuum from Sunday 
to Sunday and that he can do other 
things besides preach. 

It is beyond all doubt that teachers 
and preachers have trouble convincing 
the average young people that they 
are in any way capable of being ‘“‘hu- 
man.’ While the teachers are accused 
of encouraging this misconception 
through their own efforts, members of 
the clergy often are victims of an- 
tiquated ideas. Their parishioners 
earnestly believe that anyone who 
would choose a profession as “stuffy” 
and unexciting as the ministry must 
have rocks in his head. Teen-agers 
derive their conception of the men of 
the cloth from high school history 
classes where the Puritan or Mid-Vic- 
torian minister, living in a world of 
Blue Laws, was pictured at his dullest 
and strictest, 
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Young people reason that since the 
minister was ‘‘destined” to be a past 
from the day he was born, he has th 
grown up leading a sheltered life. F 
has shunned those things which mig. 
be enjoyable because someone will sa 
“that certainly is not the way a futu 
minister should act!” 

In addition, they picture him as 
young lad plagued by elderly wome 
patting him on the head each Sund; 
saying, “Blessings on thee, little ma 
Someday you will make a fine mini 
ter.” To these young people, it is 
revelation to find that most of the 
pastors have lead quite ordinary live 
doing the same things that any of the 
might do as young people—facing tl 
same problems, experiencing the san 
feelings, possessing the same attitude 

It is doubtful that the young the 
logian in seminary is warned about or 
of the greatest occupational hazar 
that he must face—Luther Leaguers. 
quick examination of the lengths | 
which a pastor must go in order © 
gain the respect and admiration of h 
young people makes one wonder wl 
the mortality rate on ministers is _ 
low as it is. Do not be mistaken—ar 
pastor can get obedience from h 
young people. But it takes a great de 
more maneuvering to convince tl 
leaguers that he is sincerely interest 
in their problems. 


arfect 


For instance, in the staff-camper 
ame at summer camp, each pastor 
nust display the innate sense of agility 
sossessed by Willie Mays and the mus- 
les of Mickey Mantle as he belts 
omer after homer over the fence. 
Itherwise, those severe league-critics 
long the third base line will look at 
‘ach other and say “I told you so.” 

In another setting, we see that pas- 
ors are all right as sources of knowl- 
dge for topics at league meetings. 
(Young people expect them to know 
vho slew Goliath or where Paul went 
mn his first missionary journey. But 
hey are quite astonished to find him 
ommenting on the looks of a ‘“‘de- 
hromed” car or what effect ‘‘chop- 
ing” and “channeling” will have on 
[ommy’s 56 Ford convertible. They 
ie equally surprised if he knows who 
Satchmo” is or can converse intelli- 
gently about the music and stars from 
‘My Fair Lady,” “South Pacific,’ or 
‘The Music Man.” 

These are the problems a pastor has 
o face. Young people just don’t ex- 
sect their pastor to be “human.” They 
hink of him as some paragon of per- 
ection, unable to find pleasure in the 
yrdinary activities which most people 
njoy, and unwilling to admit that he 
las ever made a mistake. 

Even if the pastor should win the 
sonfidence of his young people, he 


faces a still greater task. He must take 
a sincere interest in the daily crises 
that arise in the life of each young 
person—everything from the fact that 
Mike can’t get the family car for the 
prom to the problem of Mary who 
can’t decide whether to go into full- 
time Christian service. Many times he 
must serve as an intermediary between 
son or daughter and parents. 

Teen-agers, disgusted for the thous- 
andth time with their parents, will 
come to their pastor for consolation. 
Nine times out of ten he does not take 
sides. Instead, he serves as a “sound- 
ing board” and gives the young person 
the opportunity to get things off his 
chest and calm down. These and nu- 
merous other instances force the pastor 
to evidence a magician’s skill second 
only to that of the Green Knight in 
Sit Gawain’s day. 

Pastors are in a tough spot. If they 
go too far with being “one of the 
gang’’ they loose their dignity and the 
respect of their young people. On the 
other hand, if they are too strict and 
stuffy, they do not win the confidence 
of their leaguers. Walking the tight- 
rope between these two extremes, the 
pastor is in a precarious situation. It’s 
up to the young people to give him a 
hand. Preachers aren’t ‘perfect’ any- 
more than anyone of us is—they’re 
human beings—let’s treat them so. 
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“I received this set of Bible 
commentaries for my birthday. 
They’re so beautiful I’m almost 
tempted to go into the ministry!” 


“| realize the re- 


sponsibility of do- 
ing something 
which goes_ into 
American homes.” 


“As far as pos- 
sible, | try to do 
things that are up- 
lifting and not of- 
fending.” 


CHRISTIAN 


cartoonist 


Charles M. Schulz, the creator 
PEANUTS—favorite comic st 
of millions—dedicates his we 
to his Lord with deep humil 
and delightfut humor. 


Here are some of his penetr 
ing cartoons about youth we 
in the churches, and some of | 
observations about a Christi 
cartoonist. (A feature on Char 
Schulz will appear in a sub: 
quent issue of LUTHER LIFE—a 
so will more cartoons.) 


“The insane suggestion that we purchase $700 
Hi-Fi sets for each of the Sunday school rooms 
has been turned down. Is there any more old 
business ?’’ 


SMe: 


CHARLES SCHULZ AND FRIEND 


“I consider myself a born-again Christian.” 
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“These are perfect attendance pins 
. » » Sunday School, Youth Fel- 
lowship,. Youth Leader Training, 
Men’s Brotherhood, Youth Work 
Night, Men’s Work Night, Youth 
Missions, Youth Recreation, Vaca- 
tion Church School, Bible Study 
Group, City Youth Camp, County 
Youth Camp, State Youth Camp, 
International Youth Camp, and 
Choir Practice ...I haven’t been 
home in three months!” 


“No matter how decent 
you try to be, these things 
backfire; somebody in 
California has developed a 
Charlie Brown cocktail.” 
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“All right, so they’re all 
doctrinally. ... You can : 
their bench anyway, can’t yc 


“In one sequence Charli 
Brown burned his kite i 
an incinerator. | received « 
long letter from one irat 
woman, accusing me o 
evil influences on our chil 
dren. She was sure tha 
thousands of childre: 
would now go aroun 
burning down their com 
munities.” 


““Haven’t you heard? Right after the 
evening service there’s going to be « 
wiener roast?” 


“AK cartoonist needs 
freedom to work.” 


“A cartoonist is 
bound to put a mes- 
sage in his work.” 


“The Christian car- 
toonist is entitled to 
+ i put beliefs in car- 
4 a toons the same as if 

he were a preacher 
preaching from the 


pulpit.” 


I think we’re quite lucky to have 

een born into the first society in 

| history to be dominated by 
teenagers!” 


“Recently in PEA- 
NUTS when Charlie 
Brown was _ sick, 
readers sent him sev- 
eral get-well cards. 
When | got sick, | on- 
ly received one!” 


“Strange thing with Alfred. .. . 
First we involved him in Youth 
Fellowship, then we involved him 
in Men’s Brotherhood, then we in- 
volved him in Sunday school visi- 
tation. . . . Finally we involved 
him right out of the church!” 


NOT ENOUGH MER 


by BETTY EDWARDS 


I F you were to take a census on Sunday morning as the con- 
gregation assembles for worship, you would no doubt find that 
more women enter the church doors than men. In fact, a quick 
glance over the congregation would reveal the same fact. 

How about your attendance at Luther League meetings? Is it 
true that more girls take an active part than do the boys? If the 
attendance at the Luther League Biennial Convention in 1957 in 
Lawrence, Kansas, is any indication of the local League situation, 
fellows, you’re outnumbered two to one. 

In most cases the auxiliary for women (ULCW) in the church 
thrives; whereas, the men’s auxiliary (ULCM) has to work hard 
to keep interest alive. 

Why is it that more women attend church and are actively 
engaged in the program of the church? An interesting question 
for discussion! Try it out on some of your friends (better yet, at 
your Luther League meeting) and see the results. 

Any attempts to answer the question here are conjecture and 
for the most part only the result of conversation with other 
people. 

more conscious guilt? 

Someone has stated that ever since Eve made the big mistake 
in the Garden of Eden, women have been busy trying to make 
things right. You may smile at this statement and yet, underneath 
there may be deeper implications. Possibly—and only possibly— 
women are more conscious of their sinfulness. 


more women 


The U. S. Bureau of Statistics may also have an answer. 
There are four million more women than men in the United 
States. That, too, may account for the feminine population in 
the churches. 


love and mother 


Some charge the church with an over-emphasis in its teachings 
on such characteristics as love, peace, meekness, and lowliness, 


(continued on page 28) 
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officers of the ULCW and ULCM 
express their personal views why 
women outnumber men in our church 


by HOWARD LOGAN 


“MEN have surrendered their responsibility for the spiritual 
life of their families to women.” If this be true, then 
the future of religion in America is dependent upon the devotion 
of women to the causes of religion. Women now play an increas- 
ingly important role in American life. This is true in our churches 
too. Why do we find women more interested than men in the 
spiritual life of the home? Why is it, that normally one observes 
a higher percentage of women finding their way to the house of 
God for worship ? Perhaps the following are some of the answers. 


more emotional 

We have been led to believe that women are more emotional 
than men. There are those who say this is the reason why women 
seem more interested in religion than men. (There are many de- 
nominations in America in which there is little appeal to the 
emotions. In these churches, too, women predominate.) Yet there 
is an emotional element to be found somewhere in almost every 
flavor of Christianity. Can we say then, that one of the reasons 
for a greater response on the part of women vs men may be 
emotional ? 


do men feel religion is feminine? 

This certainly should not be a reason, but perhaps, it is. A 
search of the scriptures does not reveal that Christianity was 
thought to be feminine. As one reads the story of the life of 
Christ, he finds plenty of evidence of the fact that Jesus led a 
very masculine life—that his lot physically was not an easy one. 
To be a real Christian requires physical stamina. Yet we believe, 
many men today feel that religion is somewhat feminine and for 
that reason leave it to the women. 


the world of competition 


Do men find it difficult to harmonize their day-by-day work 
with the spiritual life? Men facing the world of competition in 
business or in the shop or office often find that they cannot find 


(continued on page 29) 
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(continued from page 26) 


which may be more attractive to women. For example, Christian 
love, so important a part of the Christian faith, is frequently asso- 
ciated with motherhood and the Madonna and Child. 


homemakers’ escape 


Others agree that women feel the need for outside-of-the-home 
contacts more than men who are away from home engaged in 
the business of earning a living. Statistics indicate that fewer 
business and professional women ate active in the program of 
the church than homemakers. In the program of the auxiliary 
for women, homemakers can find outlets for some of their 
abilities which may lie dormant in the home. 


by nature gregarious 


Others explain simply, “Women are just naturally more gre- 
garious.”’ True, they like to get together with their friends, but 
so do their husbands in their local service clubs, sports events, 
and union activities. If men come out for their service clubs, 
bowling leagues, and baseball teams, why can’t the church harness 
more of this male power in its program ? 

You will notice that there is no statement made here to the 
effect that women because they are ‘‘attenders’’ are better Chris- 
tians for their attendance. There is little doubt, however, that 
those who work together in the church find a rich fellowship 
with their fellow Christians. 

Why are there more women active in the church? Who knows! 
But, if you find the answer, put it to work on the rest of the 
people who wear casually their church membership. 


LJ 


Police Chief—The thief got away, eh? Did you guard 
all the exits? 
Policeman—Yep. But he went out the entrance. 


Adam and Eve were naming the animals of the earth, 
when along came a rhinoceros. 

Adam—wWhat shall we call this one? 

Eve—tet’s call it a rhinoceros. 

Adam—wWhy? 

Eve—Well, it looks more like a rhinoceros than anything 
else we've seen. 
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(continued from page 27) 


a place for the spiritual values taught by the church. Common 
expressions in the market place have been that ‘‘business and 
religion do not mix” and “‘two subjects we do not discuss in 
business are religion and politics.” Men evidently feel the church 
has nothing to say to their problems on the business world today. 


the accumulation of things 


In a nation so absorbed with the accumulation of things man 
is the “maintenance man” in his home. The week-end is the 
period when, for the most part, he maintains the gadgets he has 
purchased, This is the time when the lawn is mowed, the car 
waxed and polished. Sunday a.m. provides opportunity for trim- 
ming the shrubs and repairing the appliances which went hay- 
wire. Men use more and more of their time to care for their 
accumulated gadgets. and much of our ‘do-it-yourself’? work is 
done on the week-end, too. 


the father’s role 


Have we, in America, gotten away from the idea that the 
Father is the head of the house? Certainly we have, and much 
of this is due to the unwillingness of the father to accept the 
responsibility that is rightly his. More and more of the manage- 
ment of the home is placed in the hands of the woman. More 
and more of the responsibility for rearing the children is relin- 
quished to the mother. The father becomes less and less important. 
He is either unwilling, or incapable of being the spiritual leader 
of the family. Perhaps the emphasis of the church has not been 
strong enough in helping the man assume his rightful role. Per- 
haps because the father feels less important in the home, he feels 
less need for the church. 


the church gives important responsibility 

No longer can it be said that the Church does not give men 
important things to do in its program. In recent years with new 
emphases on evangelism and stewardship in our Church, men 
have been given opportunity to really do something meaningful 
in the Church. The church that is alert will make every effort to 
assimilate the men it acquires through membership. Men in the 
church will need to speak to other men about the importance 
of Christianity in their lives, and how it squares up with their 
day-to-day existence in the business world. 


O 
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NOW 


by MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 


puntos time ago Life magazine published an artic 
on existentialism and showed pictures of the nor 
too attractive, wall-eyed, French atheistic existentialis 
Jean Paul Sartre, who has his followers on the left ban 
of the Seine in Paris, and of the attractive, dreamy lool 
ing, Danish Christian philosopher-theologian, Sore 
Kierkegaard, who lived in Copenhagen over a hundre 
years ago and is sometimes designated the father ¢ 
existentialism. These two pictures may symbolize for v 
the two aspects of the present day interest in this ne’ 
ism. 

The word existential is getting to be so frequentl 
used that every informed person should have some ide 
as to its meaning and not just add it to his vocabulat 
as either a “bad” or a ‘“‘good’’ word. The most commo 
use of the word is probably as a synonym for “‘realistic. 
S&x_ So Sarte tells of a woman who in polite company let sli 
a naughty word and then tittered self-consciously, ‘ 
must be getting existential.” The current vogue in lite: 
ature, of describing life just as it is, omitting none ¢ 
the sordid details, is called “existential.’’ People spea 
of the “existential human situation” and they mean littl 
more than some situation of distress or despair, where 
person is at the end of his rope and doesn’t know wher 
to turn, or where he is faced with a decision, in whic 
both alternatives involve him in wrong. In such casé 
to speak of the “‘ex/stential human situation”’ is reall 
redundant, like calling someone a dumb Swede or 
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if for every moment you became 
a channel for the living God 


stubborn Dutchman or a Southern gentleman. It is 
enough to say Swede, or German or Southerner or “the 
human situation.” 

As a matter of fact, this connotation of existential as 
‘realistic’ and down to earth and pointing to the diff- 
culties in life is not so far from wrong. Kierkegaard 
first used the word “‘existential’’ to designate a view of 
life which accepts quite seriously what it means to exvst 
as a human being without allowing your thoughts to 
distort what is actually so, without allowing your little 
mind and your limited experience to cause you to deny 
what confronts you (like the farmer, who went to the 
zoo and for the first time in his life saw a camel and 
then exclaimed, “There ain’t no such animal’’). Kierke- 
gaard was protesting against a falsely optimistic view 
of life, which may sound strange in the ears of this 
generation living under the constant threat of a nuclear 
war that could destroy all human life or cause a gen- 
eration of freaks due to atomic fall-out. 

But at the beginning of the last century the German 
philosopher Hegel thought he had it all figured out. 
The world was bound to get better and the German 
state was the instrument through which this would be 
achieved and the time was not far distant when peace 
and plenty for all would prevail. (And then came Hit- 
ler!) In our day this view has been taken over by the 
Communists who also believe that nothing can stop 
the spread of Communism and that when all nations 
will have accepted Communism, then all poverty, greed, 
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lust, and evil will disappear and we will have paradise. 

All such people Kierkegaard believed to be living in 
a dream world and a fool’s paradise that had no real 
existence anywhere. The idea of a place of perfection 
had, as a matter of fact, been called a “Utopia,” long 
before this, this word coming from the Greek, mean- 
ing no (ou) place (topos). Kierkegaard said of Hegel, 
that he, with his dreams, was like a man who built a 
wonderful castle but who then actually lived in a mis- 
erable shack by its side. The philosopher was still a 
human being like everyone else, who got grumpy when 
he didn’t have his tea on time, whose belly ached when 
he overate, who was always getting into all kinds of 
jams, and who at any moment might be struck deac 
when a stray tile fell from the roof. He was like the 
marriage counselor who could orate beautifully on the 
successful marriage after having already divorced twe 
wives and while living in hell with the third. 

So Kierkegaard tried to call people back to taking 
seriously what it means to exist as a human being before 
God (and the emphasis for Kierkegaard must alwa . 
fall on the before God, for every man in this life 1: 
on trial before God). Kierkegaard did not try with his 
peewee brain (which, by the way, was as mighty a brain 
as ever man possessed, for Kierkegaard was an intellec- 
tual giant) to figure out the whole course of world his. 
tory from beginning to end. No man can do that. Thi: 
is part of what it means to exist as a human being. 

The only one who knows where this earth and al 
the universe with its myriads of stars came from anc 
where it is going is the God who made it. God stands. 
so to speak above and outside of the world, and he car 
see to its beginning and its end. This is impossible fos 
man. It is as impossible as riding in a train through the 
countryside while at the same time you are up in the sky 
watching yourself go by. No man can really know 
whence he is coming and whither he is going. At one enc 
is the mystery of his birth which he did not choose anc 
at the other is the mystery of his death, the hour of whict 
no man can foretell. 

But there is a God above and he has put man inte 
this life as a responsible center of decision, and it i: 
up to man now to choose what he will make of what ha: 
been given him. This, then, is the meaning and purpose 
of existence, that each human being should live anc 


shape his life in the knowledge that he must someday 
face his Maker and Judge and give an account of what 
he has done with what was entrusted to him. 


It’s a monstrous error, therefore, to suppose that every- 
thing that happens in the world has to happen in the 
same way that the water gets hot and boils 
if you leave it on the fire long enough. This 
is true enough as far as chemicals and all 
lifeless things in the world are concerned. 
They have no choice. But with man it is 
different. He is free to choose and by his 
choices he makes himself into what he is. 
For this he is responsible. 


This is what life is for—-this making of 
choices. This is what it means to be a human 
being and it wall always be so. This is, in 
one sense, a fearful and a frightful pros- 
pect, that life should always be so, from the 
cradle to the grave, and as long as time 
-odures. There will never come a time when 
lie will be other than this time of decision 
and when people will just vegetate like cab- 
ages in the garden and no longer have to choose 
between good and evil, hatred and love, justice and in- 
justice, lust and purity, greed and generosity, cowardice 
and courage, trust and mistrust, and all the other possi- 
ilities there are of good and evil. There will never come 
1 time when those who are lucky enough to have been 
orn at the right time will be spared the anguish and 
glory of human existence in the time of decision before 
Sod. Paradise, heaven, resting on your oars, just delight- 
ing in the good and in God, these are for the time when 
decision-time is over, when the time of judgment is past, 
ind the time of fulfillment is come. 


In the meantime there is the struggle, the battle and 
he glory of it, and there are always the two possibilities 
nh any moment of decision of either doing God’s will or 
‘ailing to do so. This is what it means to exist as a human 
eing before the living God. Sticks and stones do not 
-xist and neither do the animals, for we do not hold 
he lion responsible for stalking his prey as we do the 
tuck-up prig who trips up the little fellow when he isn’t 
ooking. 

God does not so exist for he runs the show. He is, so 
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to speak, the author of the play of life. This world i: 
the stage and the play goes on until some day the autho 
himself will appear. Then the play will be over anc 
each player will be judged as to how he played his part 

And this play is not like a football game when you 
can always figure out how many minutes you still have 
left to play before the final whistle blows. If this wer 
so you could conserve your strength and your surpris 
strategy for a last minute surge to victory. But it isn’t 
At any moment the final whistle may blow. Then wha 
matters is not how far you may be from some ideal goal 
but how you played the game. This is what existence be 
fore God means. 

Before we say any more, let us turn for a moment t 
Sartre and see what he has to say. Sartre is an atheis 
and denies flatly that there is a God, i.e. any kind o 
supreme being who made the world and to whom mat 
is responsible. Sartre also takes quite seriously the limita 
tions put upon man over which he has no control. Ni 
man chooses his father and mother; he does not ask t 
be born. He is just spit into existence, like a spot on th 
wall, and he must make the most of it, even if he ha 
three strikes against him to begin with. Even with th 
tremendous progress that man has made in the con 
quest of his environment, he is still as insecure as ever 
Still he must die and after death there is nothing. H 
just goes out like a light, literally. He has learned t 
fly swifter than sound, but this only means anothe 
hazard. 

On every side man is besieged with forces he can’ 
control. He may plan ever so carefully for the futur 
and still things will go wrong. There are the mos 
ironical turns of fate, like the story O. Henry tells o 
the woman who cut her long beautiful hair and had | 
watch-chain made to give to her lover for a Christma 
present. In the meantime, however, he sold his watcl 
and bought some combs for his beloved’s hair. You can’ 
win. 

But Sartre goes on to say that man is free despite al 
these factors. In fact he is the only thing in the worl 
that is free, and by his decisions he makes himself int 
whatever he chooses to make himself. There isn’t an 
pattern to which he must conform. There is no sucl 
thing as a proper man—man as he ought to be. This i 
so because there isn’t any God who made man in hi 


own image. Therefore, man must make himself—within 
the limits, of course, of what he’s got to work with and 
all the forces lined up against him, always remembering 
that at any moment he may cease to be. That’s the end. 


Now, you might think that if this is so, then Sartre 
ought to tell people to live it up. But this is where you 
are wrong. Sartre takes very seriously his belief that man 
is free and shapes himself by his decision. To be sure, 
there is no right and wrong and there is no God to 
whom man is responsible, but this doesn’t make it any 
easier. In fact, it makes it a lot harder. 


Then everything is entirely up to you, and you must 
make the most of every moment. You must be a man 
and not a mouse. You must not have any illusions, but 
must be realistic. You must be existential and see exist- 
ence just as it is. Every individual carries frightening 
responsibilities because everything depends on his deci- 
sion. There isn’t any predetermined goal toward which 
the world is heading. It all depends on man’s decision. 
No man has any real guidance from anywhere, no sign 
posts within as to what is right and wrong to keep him 
within limits. Every man determines his own goal, 
makes his own rules, shapes his own life from one 
fateful moment of decision to the other. 


So he had better think twice before he decides, and 
he had better have some “guts,” and he had better get 
something done before the show is up for good. This 
is really playing for keeps. The decision of 
each moment counts. It is for all time and for 
ull men. Suppose that Johnny decides he 
loves Mary and wants to marry her. Then he 
makes that decision not only for himself but 
for all others as well, because he is saying 
© everyone: “You keep your hands off 
Mary.” 

This is Sartre’s atheistic existentialism. 
You can see why it attracts many who have 
ost faith in God and in the hereafter. Man 
iimself is the god that exists—and he alone 
s the hope of the world. In a world where 
00 many believe that man is nothing but 
. mixture of chemicals that acts according 
© unchangeable laws and are therefore, 
nanipulated as such, it is much better to say 
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that man is free and he should assert his freedom re 
sponsibly to himself, even if it be only for that brief da 
between nothingness and nothingness. If there is no 
the living God of the Bible, then this is what you migh 
just as well face up to. 

But now, let’s get back to Kierkegaard. Sartre’s viev 
may be called an “ism,” i.e. a view of life that has com 
out of the mind of man and of which man makes a go 
and in which he puts his trust, like Communism o 
Americanism. But Kierkegaard set forth no “ism. 
Kierkegaard is no existentialist, but a Christian. Kierke 
gaard put his trust in the living God to whom ever 
single individual is precious and to whom every indi 
vidual is responsible. And Kierkegaard believed that fo 
love of man God Himself had left his throne on hig 
and had come down to earth and become his equa 
sharing man’s pain, and on the cross taking upon Him 
self the sins of the world. And it is to this King of lov 
that each man is called upon to surrender and in hit 
find love and joy and peace that shall know no enc 
Without this God human existence is tragedy, but wit 
Him it is glorious although serious adventure. But - 
takes full commitment and no half-hearted devotion | 
good enough. Kierkegaard in his lifetime was calle 
“Either-Or.” The Christianity of his day, he said, wa 
about as potent as a cup of tea made from a piece © 
paper which had lain in a drawer next to a piece © 
paper in which some tea leaves had been wrapped frot 
which tea had already been made five times. You at 
not a Christian just because you don’t get into troubl 
with the police and do a good turn every day becaus 
you know it pays. You are a Christian only if at ever 
moment you really take your life from the almight 
God of love in trust and then become the channel fc 
that love to flow through you out to the neighbor an 
the giant needs of the world. You are a Christian onl 
if you have become transformed in your existence to be 
come a new creature and if you are born anew each da 
to become what you are. 

There is much, much more that needs to be said. Br 
this is the heart of what Kierkegaard thought it mear 
to exist each moment before the living God, your creato: 
judge, savior. 
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WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
TOPIC HELPS APOSTLES’ CREED 
PRAYER 49, page 372, Christian Youth 


Hymnal (prayed silently) 


Use this topic as your resource material. HYMN 203 “Blest Are the Pure in Heart’ 

n your own words present the topic, using eqcee Romans 12 or 1 Corinthians 
4 Ate, & : 42 6:8-11 
in outline similar to this: definition; German- HYMN 144 “Il Was Made a Christian” 
Jegel, Hitler, Communism; human being be- PSALM 24 or 51 
ore God; God; man is free to choose; HYMN 217 “Teach Me, My God and King” 
truggle between two possibilities; play of TOPIC 
ife; Satre’s definition; Christianity. HYMN = 291 Once to Every Man and 
Nation” 

Have leaguers try to define the word. Then PRAYER 46, page 371 

nove into your topic. HYMN 186 “O Saviour, Precious Saviour” 


“What's the matter with you?” the wife demanded. 
“Monday you liked beans, Tuesday you liked beans, Wednes- 
day you liked beans; now Thursday all of a sudden you don’t 
like beans!” 

e 

“| advertised that | would welcome the poor to my 
church,” exclaimed the minister. “And after inspecting today’s 
collection, | see that they have come.” 


THIEL COLLEGE 


of the United Lutheran Church 


e An expanding curriculum in the 
liberal arts and sciences and 
teacher education. 


e High academic standards. 


e Intellectually vigorous and so- 
cially balanced environment. 


e A rapidly growing campus with re- 

cently-completed, modern dormitories. 

e A faculty whose qualifications 
and abilities are outstanding. 


For information, write: 


OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
Thiel College e Greenville, Pa. 


al 


hi yo church schools - 


here come the 


(bes 1965 you may be able to drop a 
magnetic tape of Luther’s Small 
Catechism into a cerebral impulse mod- 
ifier, attach an ear plug, go to bed, 
and wake up just as stupid as when 
you went to sleep. 

No, the chances are that the next 
ten or fifteen years are not going to 
bring any shortcuts to becoming brilli- 
ant. That’s strictly for science fiction. 
Learning is still going to take some 
effort, but there is a good chance that 
it will be done with a lot of new 
wrinkles that have barely been thought 
of today. 

Why is this important? Simply be- 
cause the church—your Lutheran 
Church—is already at work on blue- 
printing the kind of Christian educa- 
tion young people are going to be get- 
ting about the middle 1960's. This all- 
out campaign against stupidity goes by 
the unlikely title of “The Long-Range 
Program of Parish Education.’ Not a 
very glamorous handle, it’s true; but 
you might as well get used to it be- 
cause the chances are you will be hear- 
ing a lot about it in days to come. 

The LRP, as it’s called by those-in- 
the-know, is a rare blend of a scientific 
approach to education plus a little 
fancy crystal gazing. The reason for 
the crystal gazing is that educators be- 
lieve that if they are going to tailor 
something to fit young people in the 
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LONG RANGER} 


mid-60’s, they will have to know whi 
the world and young people are goin 
to be like by that time. Of course, n 
one can really predict what the futur 
is going to bring. But it isn’t all gues: 
work either. 

Take young people for instanc 
Will they be a real gone generation— 
so far out that the trains don’t ru 
there anymore? Will they be a bunc 


these educators may not come up with a faithful 
guide, pronto, but in time they will bring a 
new order to our church’s educational system. 


of cats with feet but no brains? Prob- 
ubly not! One reason for saying so is 
that young people really aren’t like 
that today. Although most of them 
would hate to admit it, young people 
are thinking, and the signs are that 
they are going to get more that way. 
[hey may not be interested in ideas 
that are moth-eaten and out-of-date, 
out they do want to know what goes. 
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Time was, and not so long ago at 
that, young people were considered a 
pretty frivolous lot — not much con- 
cerned about anything but tomorrow 
night’s date and on the whole a bad 
risk for running the world of the fu- 
ture. Lately, however, researchers have 
been discovering that young people are 
a lot more serious about many things 
that matter than the oldsters believed. 

Take religion, for example. 
Sit in on any bull session, 
Luther League meeting, or 
church school class where 
youth have a real chance to 
express themselves, and the 
questions begin popping. Some 
of those discussions would 
make adults blink and wonder. 
Speaking of today’s youth Dr. 
Clarence P. Shedd of the 
Pacific School of Religion, 
says, ‘It is the most intelligent- 
ly responsive generation I have 
known . . . seeking to come 
to grips with the basic prob- 
Jems of faith and living... 
asking not superficial but ulti- 
mate questions—and not satis- 
fied with easy answers.” (The 
Saturday Evening Post, March 
29, 1958, copyright 1958, The 
Curtis Publishing Co., Phila., 
Pa.) 

How does LRP get mixed 
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up in all this? By planning now to 
help the young people of tomorrow 
to grapple with the religious problems 
they will face. This planning is being 
done by a staff of experts, who have 
been consulting not only with edu- 
cators, theologians, and psychologists, 
but also with young people themselves. 
Actually LRP is the biggest educa- 
tional ‘job that any Protestant church 
has ever tackled. Our United Lutheran 
Church is working together with three 
other Lutheran bodies on this project. 
What makes it so big, however, is that 
it involves not only planning for the 
Sunday school, but also confirmation 
classes, camps, vacation schools, week- 
day schools, and leadership training. 
And while LRP is for youth, it in- 
cludes all other age levels, too. For the 
first time a church is trying to develop 
a master plan where all the educational 
work done in a congregation will hang 
together in one purposeful scheme. 
To give you some idea of how care- 
fully the planners are going about 


this, they spent a full year developin 
what are known as age group objec 
tives. They studied the way person 
grow mentally, emotionally, and socia! 
ly throughout life, and then they base 
the aims for education on that patter. 
of growth. They now know exactl 
how to pitch the church’s educationa 
program so that it will meet the need 
and interests of a six or a sixteen-yeat 
old. 

Using this kind of information, th 
LRP staff is moving ahead on plannin, 
that may revolutionize the educationa 
work of the Lutheran Church within 
few years. Just what form this wil 
take is both hush-hush and experimen 
tal at the moment. But all new possi 
bilities will be explored, even closed 
circuit television, to see whether the 
can be used to help Lutherans under 
stand their faith and relate it to th 
problems of tomorrow. This is th 
hope LRP holds out to our churcl 
today. 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


coeducational 


75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 
FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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TOPIC HELPS 


Here is a topic that is different because it 
s designed to give your leaguers a chance 
© put in their two cents worth on a whole 
1ew educational program for the church. Dr. 
Gilbert, who wrote “Do You Dig LRP,” is 
asking young people to tell him and the 
RP staff what they think youth needs in 
christian education. So here’s how to go 
about it. 

Have one leaguer describe the basic idea 
of LRP as it is outlined in the article, explain- 
ng that it is an inter-Lutheran project to 
‘evamp the educational work of congrega- 
ions in the 1960’s. Then divide the persons 
it the meeting into three groups. Each group 
s to list five things that they would like to 
ell the planners of LRP but from a different 
ingle. 

Group One: What five things do young 
xe0ple need to know about the Christian 
aith? 

_ Group Two: What are the five biggest re- 
igious problems with which young people 
reed help? 


Group Three: What are five pet gripes 
young people have about the church’s pres- 
ent educational program? 

Allow ten minutes for discussion in small 
groups and then come together for reports 
and further discussion in the whole group. 
Ask the corresponding secretary to make a 
list of all suggestions under the three ques- 
tions asked. Mail these comments to Dr. W. 
Kent Gilbert, Long-Range Program of Parish 
Education, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. They will then be examined by the 
staff in planning for the LRP. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


HYMN 65 “Come, Gracious Spirit, Heavenly 
Dove” (Christian Youth Hymnal) 

PSALM 1 

PRAYER 70, page 376 

Hymn 140 “Book of Books, Our People’s 
Strength” 

SCRIPTURE Mark 4:26-29 

THE NICENE CREED, page 342 

HYMN 261 “Lord and Saviour, True and 
Kind” 

HYMN 240 “Now in the Days of Youth” 

PRAYER 28, page 367 

HYMN 105 ‘For a Season Called to Part” 


MUHLENBERG-A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


H fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
ciences ... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates... 
ixcellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
all on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
wts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry .. . 
tajors in 15 fields. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


to be real or not to be 
is that the question? 


ALTING 


by RUSTY CARNARIUS 


There have been hundreds of ex- 
cellent books written on this subject. 
Some of them are very thick. The 
authors have gone to the bother of 
writing these books because each be- 
lieves that he can add something new 
to answer that question. 

There are three fundamentals which 
appear over and over again. 


1. ACTING IS COMMUNICATING. 
When we communicate with another 
person, we want to include him and 
involve him in our own concerns. No 
matter how light or farcical a play 
might seem, the playwright has an idea 
about people or a situation which he 
wants to express to others. He writes 
a play rather than an essay because he 
wants the ideas acted out rather than 
read. 

He needs actors to project his ideas 
at an audience. The actors become the 
communicators. Right away, they have 
a two-fold job to do in any play. They 
play the parts of men and women but 
they must also play out the ideas the 
author had when he thought up these 
characters and combined them in spe- 
cial situations. The actor playing Ham- 
let is not merely portraying a Danish 
Prince but also a study in indecision 
which applies to all men. 
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There are ae a 
in projecting, ide: 
or communicating 
frame of mince 
which the act« 
learns in order | 
make himself, tl 
part he is playin 
and the “message 
in that part, inse] 
arable in the min 
of the audience. 

25 A CHING vir 
VOLVES TRANSITION. Take a1 
play you have ever seen or rea 
You begin with a certain  settir 
upon the stage. Then you are i 
troduced to a group of charactes 
Next, something happens to tho 
characters. There is an upheaval or 
shift, a problem that needs to be 
solved or one that comes to a he: 
which has been building long befo 
the time-span of the play began. Finz 
ly things onstage either return to tl 
state they were at the beginning, | 
they are changed for the better. Pe 
haps nothing will ever be the san 
again and all the characters know © 
or someone goes off to do somethit 
and you can only guess how it w 
turn out for him. 

The point is that something h 
happened right before your eye 
There has been a change and ti 
actors portray the process of adju: 
ment or the lack of it in the chara 
ters. Only in a farce or an allegory « 
you have “flat” characters—characte 
who do not show more than one stan 
ard reaction to the events of the pk 
(More often characters are Sie 
or three-dimensional; they strike ys 
as real people.) Even flat characte 
are left in a different situation by mc 


plot action as the play draws to a close. 
Since they are not supposed to be peo- 
ple but rather symbols for certain 
characteristics that many people have, 
you do not expect more than one re- 
action from them. 

This further taxes the abilities of the 
actor. Not only must he communicate 
with the audience out front, but he 
must react, in character, to the happen- 
ngs on stage. He is always involved 
n a two-directional effort. The experi- 
enced actor is able to keep separated 
is awareness of onstage events and 
he mood of his audience. Thus he can 
uggle a little with the emphasis in a 
speech or add a bit of impromptu 
‘business’ if he senses that the spec- 
ators have been left behind in their 
inderstanding as the plot progresses. 

His aim is to make each transition 
yf the character, each step of the ac- 
ion apparent. With practice, it is pos- 
ible to learn how to make the transi- 


tions from one mood to the next so 
that the audience picks up your “‘sig- 
nals,” sees where you have been and 
where you are headed, and keeps pace 
with the changes. The trick is to learn 
how to make the mood shifts obvious 
without making them seem too exag- 
gerated. 

3, ACTING IS’ ART’ FOR 'ARTI- 
FICE’S SAKE. It is the opposite of the 
real. Everything about the stage is arti- 
ficial. The set isn’t really a backyard 
in Brooklyn, it is a collection of paint- 
ed flats, an ashcan, and a clothesline. 
An actor isn’t usually as old as the 
old man’s part he is playing, it is his 
makeup which makes him look that 
way. The main character may be a dope 
addict in the play, but there is at least 
a 50/50 chance that the actor isn’t one 
offstage. 

But all these effects and these people 
have been gathered together in one 
place, a stage, for a purpose. Primarily, 

that purpose is to 


entertain you,  al- 
though there are 
some people who 


might be quite justi- 
fied in feeling that 
an evening spent 
watching The Ice- 
man Cometh by 
Eugene O'Neill is 
anything but enter- 
taining. 

There is nothing 
on the stage or with- 
in the lines which 
has not been put 
there for its effect 
upon the audience. 
Everything is con- 
trived. This is not a 
real “‘slice of life’ 
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which you see before you. It is merely 
something which appears to be a slice 
of life. The set, lines, costumes, light- 
ing and casting have been carefully 
arranged to remind you of something 
you may really have seen or read. 

Since his setting and his lines are 
not meant to be absolutely realistic 
reproductions of the places where peo- 
ple live and the conversations they 
have, the actor must not try to do 
things realistically either. His move- 
ments and his delivery may have ele- 
ments of the real in them, but his 
first consideration must be “Will it 
get across?” rather than “Is this the 
natural, usual or real way of doing 
this?” His concern must be for the 
dramatic value of a word or gesture, 
whether the audience will perceive it. 

If his part calls for him to be sad, 
and he is the kind of person who keeps 
things to himself in real life, obvious- 
ly he cannot borrow from his own 
natural reactions to give substance to 
his part. His onstage sadness must be 
projected at you so you can’t possibly 
ignore it, as you might overlook his 
real-life sorrow. Looking about him, 
he might see that another person’s re- 
action to real grief is a very expres- 
sive and openly emotional one. If the 
character he is to play is also sup- 
posed to be extremely emotional, per- 
haps he can use some of the hand- 
wringing and wailing which would be 
natural to the person he has observed. 
However, the author of the play may 
have allowed him only one minute 
onstage in which to build up to a 
climax, whereas the person he has 
observed needs a full five or ten min- 
utes to get going full-blast. The actor 
must condense the ‘normal’ reaction 
in order to make it “dramatic.” 
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When you and your group select 
play to put on, take the time to revie 
it together in the light of these thre 
purposes. Have a roundtable discu 
sion, first taking up acting as con 
municating. What do you want yor 
audience to derive from the perforn 
ance? If it is merely amusement « 
distraction, that’s perfectly all righ 
But if you want to educate them, it 
form them, or provoke their thinkin 
on some issue as well, it helps whe 
every cast member recognizes this ain 

Then ask yourself what the pla 
wright wanted to say with this pla 
Which character most nearly reflec 
the views of the author? Is there or 
who opposes those views ? How do tk 
minor characters contribute to tk 
theme? Are they meant for comedy r 
lief for added realism, or for a diffe 
ent insight into the same central prol 
lem? Try to figure out why the authc 
thought up each part and wrote it it 

In your discussion of the next poin 
remember that transitions are th 
movement within a plot or scene. (Tk 
members of a group can be very helj 
ful to each other by suggesting the d 
rections each of the characters take 
from the, beginning of the play to th 
end.) Then look for the speeches an 
scenes which best show the steps ¢ 
this change. Perhaps the part is th 
of a man who is the same again at t 
end of the play as he was at the b 
ginning. If so, look for the chang 
in him that occurred briefly duri 
the course of the play, and figure o' 
the ways to stress them so he does 
appear static to the audience. The 
rector should tell you how your 
tempts to show his changes in mo 
are coming over the footlights—that 
whether they seem convincing. 


Make sure that the interpretations 
of the moods and aims of different 
characters do not come into the kind 
of conflict that can ruin the overall 
mood of the play. This could happen 
in a tense scene steadily building to a 
dramatic climax, in which one of the 
characters might shatter the mood by 
being consistently comical where, in 
this one passage, no comedy was in- 
tended. In that respect, you have to 
decide where the important changes 
come in the plot as well as in the lives 
of the characters involved. If there 
seems to be a clash of purposes, it must 
always be resolved in favor of the 
play as a whole. 

This brings us to the third area of 
discussion, the lack of reality in a play. 
Just for fun, fill in the plot of a play 
with realistic details. Calculate the 
number of meals which must be eaten 
and cleared away between scene 
changes if the action takes place over 
forty-eight hours or so, Would peo- 
ple have slept well or poorly during 
the course of these events. What sort 
of small talk would really have oc- 
curred before the important statements 
could have been made in a conversa- 
tion? What would have to lie behind 
the exit doors onstage if you had a real 
house instead of a group of painted 
flats? You will see how involved the 
dialogue could become or how clutter- 
ed the stage area would be if both had 
to fit the many-sided lives people nor- 
mally live. You become aware of the 
selective quality of drama. 

A play resembles an oil painting 

ith its arrangement of highlights and 
shadows more than it resembles an en- 
largement of an aerial photograph 

ith all details visible. A playwright 
is an artist who chooses what he will 


include in his portrait and what is to 
be left in shadow or eliminated. In dis- 
cussing your play to discover what is 
there and what has been left out, you 
find out a lot about the author’s pur- 
pose and style. This will influence the 
way in which a role is acted or directed. 


e 

Well then, what 7s acting ? The third 
heading gives us one answer. It is art 
for artifice’s sake because it is some- 
thing which cleverly appears real with- 
out being so. 

In another sense acting is communi- 
cating. But so is talking. How does it 
differ from other activities? Acting is 
any imaginative reconstruction of an 
event or an idea which uses your 
whole self to communicate it. A play 
is a story which needs someone to tell 
it—to make it come to life through his 
acting. And a play also needs someone 
to tell the story to—to respond to the 
life being acted. ' 


TOPIC HELPS 


For clearer understanding of this topic, use 
a specific play—preferably a'short one, per- 
haps religious. Your church may have copies. 
You may want to mimeograph copies or you 
may borrow some. 

As each part of the topic is presented, dis- 
cuss it in the light of the play you have 
before you. There are good questions within 
the topic. 

Plan to see a play in your community and 
meet again for further discussion. 


DISCUSSION 


How can you project ideas? In a given 
play can you describe the characteristics of 
each person? Can you make out mood shifts 
and spots that carry out the plot? Act out 
some moods or emotions. Fill in realistic de- 
tails of the play you are studying. What is 
acting? EF 
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The Wrinee of Peace 


an Advent service 
based on prophecy 


PARTICIPANTS: 
Liturgist 
Narrator. 
Choir 
Acolytes (one or two, depending on 
setup ) 
Pianist or organist 


STAGING: 

One pair of seven-branched candle 
holders on each side of worship cen- 
ter or altar, 

One pair of three-branched candle 
holders on. worship center table or 
altar. 

Cross, elevated, on worship center 
or altar. 

Since there are 10 prophecies each 
of the two acolytes lights one candle 
after each prophecy is read. 

Decorate the room with greens. 
Place white candles in the windows 
and on the piano. 

The prophecies are read by dif- 
ferent members of the choir. While 
reading they remain seated. 
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by MILDRED BISER 


PROCESSIONAL HyMN: “O Come, ¢ 
Come, Emmanuel” 

PsALM 24 (Read responsively ) 

GLORIA PATRI 

HyMN: “On Jordan’s Banks the He: 
alds Cry” 


NARRATION AND PROPHECY 

In the beginning God created th 
heaven and the earth .. . and all thé 
is therein . . . and God saw everythin 
that he had made and, behold, it wa 
very good. 

Thus began our world. It was gooc 
But before long sin entered and wit 
it came darkness and terror. And Go 
took compassion on his creatures an 
gave them the hope that was to b 
their salvation, the hope in their Me 
siah. 

Each year at the beginning of t 
season of Advent we may find it pro 
fitable to review for ourselves the ho 
of the ancient Jews .. . that we m 
realize more fully the wonder and j 
of Christmas and the blessed peace 
Easter. For in our day we ha 
known the realization of the hope hel 
forth by these prophecies... a 
though we may see dark days, h 
light ever shines if we but let it i 
Let us then this evening watch a 


listen as we see the light and hear the 
words. 

And God saw everything that he 
had made and it was very good... 
And the woman took and did eat and 
gave to her husband also, and he did 
eat . . . and the man answered God 
and said, “When I heard thee com- 
ing I hid, for I was AFRAID.” ... 
And God sent them forth from the 
garden, but first he made a promise: 


“And | will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman 
and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head 
and thou shalt bruise his 

. heel.” (Genesis 3:15) 


This is the first promise God made 
concerning his people. As we go 
through the Old Testament we shall 
find many more. Through Abraham 
he promised his people that there 
would come a blessing. We read in 
Genesis 12:3. 


“And | will bless them that 
bless and curse them that 
curse thee. And in thee shall 
all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” 


Throwing out clearer light and more 
definite hope to the children of Israel 
are these prophecies: 


“The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah nor a law- 
giver from between his feet 
until Shiloh come, and unto 
him shall the gathering of the 
people be.” (Genesis 49:10) 


“ul 
. 


. There shall come a 
star out of Judah, and a 
sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 
and shall smite the corners 


of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Seth.” (Numbers 
24:17) 


But still the children of Israel 
walked in great darkness, sinning 
often and then repenting, only to sin 
again. Isaiah, that great prophet, 
speaks God’s great love for his peo- 
ple when he brings them this mes- 
sage: 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem 
and cry unto her that her war- 
fare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned. For 
she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins. 
The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for 
our God. Every valley shall be 
exalted and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low, 
and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places 
plain; and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed and all 
flesh shall see it together, for 
the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” (Isaiah 40:1-5) 


CHOIR: 

Sings ‘Comfort, Comfort Ye, My 
People’”’—No. 8 in the Common Serv- 
ice Book. 

NARRATION: 

In Micah we are told of the place 

of Jesus’ birth: 


“But thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Ju- 
dah, yet out of thee shall he 
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come forth unto me that is to 
be ruler in Israel; whose go- 
ings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting.” (Micah 
5:2) 


As we read Isaiah we find that the 
whole life of the Messiah is foretold 
from birth through the second com- 
ing. In Isaiah 7:14 we are told: 


“Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son and 
shall call his name Immanuel.” 


Can you not feel the surge of joy 
with the prophet as he bursts forth 
in Isaiah 9:6: 


“For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given and the 
government shall be upon his 
shoulder and his name shall 
be called: Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” 


CHOIR: 

Sings this chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah. A good recording may be 
used if your choir does not feel up to 
such difficult music. (Simple arrange- 
ments may be obtained.) 


NARRATION: 

Follow the prophet into the depth 
of his emotion as he foretells first of 
the eventual victory of the Messiah 
over evil: 


“He will swallow up death 
in victory and the Lord God 
will wipe away tears from off 
all faces; and the rebuke of 
his people shall he take away 
from off all the earth: for the 
Lord hath spoken it. And it 
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shall be said in that day, Lo, 
this is our God; we have 
waited for him and he will 
save us. This is the Lord; we 
will be glad and rejoice in his 
salvation.” (Isaiah 25:8, 9) 


And then into the dark reaches « 


his sorrow as he says: 


“Who hath believed our re- 
port and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed? For he 
shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground. He hath no 
form nor comeliness, and 
when we shall see him there 
is no beauty that we should 
desire him. He is despired and 
rejected of men; a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with 
grief, and we hid as it were 
our faces from him; he was 
despised and we esteemed 
him not. Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted. But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of peace was up- 
on him and by his stripes we 
are healed. 


All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; 
and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. He was 
oppressed and he was af- 
flicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth; he was brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter and as 
a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb so he opened not his 


mouth. He was taken from 
prison and from judgment, 
and who shall declare his gen- 
eration: for he was cut off out 
of the living: for the trans- 
gression of my people was he 
stricken. And he made his 
grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death; be- 
cause he had done no vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit 
in his mouth.” (Isaiah 53:1-9) 


Thus the Old Testament casts its 
light upon the story of Christ. Thus 
were the ancient children of God pre- 
pared for his coming. 

’ So ought we to prepare this Advent 
season for a renewal within our own 
hearts of the completeness of fulfill- 
ment which we have known since 


Christ has come and fulfilled these 
prophecies. His birth, his life, his 
death, his resurrection, his ascension, 
his presence with us now .. . all are 
foretold in the Old Testament .. . all 
need to be remembered and accepted 
by us in these days. 

CHOIR: 

Sings ‘Arise, Shine, for Thy Light 
Is Come” from Handel’s Messiah, or 
other suitable music. 

OFFERING: 

A short selection of instrumental 
music appropriate to the season 
may be played while the offering is 
being received. 

PRAYER AND LorRD’s PRAYER 

BENEDICTION 

RECESSIONAL HyMn: “Rejoice, All Ye 
Believers” 


PLAN pe 


for a full and complete life of Christian service 


Plan Wisely For Your 
—occupational career! 
—college education! 


write for information 

The Board of Higher Education 

The United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, New York 


the real 


BMGs 


never again so many trained 
persons standing near you 


by FRANK BRETZ 
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ee Ae don’t forget. You mus 

know the names of all the col 
lege officials by Friday noon. Be sur 
you know what they do and wher 
their offices are located on campus.’ 

This was the directive given to th 
new group of freshmen at Barker Col 
lege. There they sat, “dinks’’ on thei: 
heads, handbooks among the stack o: 
papers and brochures they had collect 
ed during the day, and looks of com 
plete futility on each face. 

Probably ninety per cent of thosé 
who have gone to college have had ; 
similar experience in the beginning 
days. In this article, we are concernec 
with a part of the directive: ‘“Be sure 
you know what they do... .” 

If you are still in high school you 
will soon be going on campuses fot 
interviews. In the months prior to the 
visits you will be scanning college 
catalogs. The reader who is already on 
campus will have been confronted with 
titles of administrative officials. But 
what do the titles indicate in the terms 
of responsibilities ? 


Office of the President: It would be 
virtually impossible to describe the 
total responsibilities of any college 
president. He is the responsible agent 
for the very existence of the college or 
university. He is responsible up the 
ladder to the Board of Trustees and he 
is simultaneously responsible down the 
ladder of official authority to each and 
every faculty member and administra- 
tive official. He is responsible to you 
—the student or potential student—to 
assure the best facilities possible. H 

is a public relations official, a type o 
financier, and counselor-at-large al 
rolled into one. If you have a difficul 
time arranging a personal meeting wit 


‘grams, 


him it may be caused by the fact that 
in many instances he is ‘‘on the go.” 
His is an all-inclusive work; he is 
never able to say his work is com- 
pleted. Never let it be thought, how- 
ever, that he does not have the stu- 
dent in mind. 

The president is concerned with the 
total programs of the campus. Yet, as 
any good official knows, the delegation 
of responsibility is a must in any ef- 
fective organization. Therefore, with 
additional administrative staff on his 
team, many of the responsibilities 
which were the president’s in years 
gone by are now delegated. As an in- 


‘stitution becomes larger and larger, it 


is important that additional staff be 
called upon to share in the administra- 
tion of the institution. 

The president is, in effect, Mr. Col- 
lege. 


Office of the Dean: This person is 
primarily responsible for the academic 
life on campus. His work will vary 
from campus to campus. Basically, 
however, the academic dean (Dean of 
the College) is particularly concerned 
with the courses of study provided. 
He is intimately concerned with the 
standards of teaching in the classroom, 
the administration, supervision, and 
evaluation of all types of testing pro- 
the level of academic com- 


petence of the faculty, and a myriad of 


other related factors in the educational 


process. And he is interested in the 


student, too. Many is the student who 


has gone through college without hav- 


ing known the academic dean. Jokingly 
it has been said that the only time you 
see the dean is when you are about to 
be “kicked out’ of college. This is 
quite incorrect. 


“The Dean” is a very busy man. He 
is a counselor to the students (the 
brilliant, the average, and the failing) 
and a counselor to the faculty. He is, 
in a sense, liaison officer between the 
president and the faculty. He has the 
tremendous satisfaction of knowing 
that from year to year the level of 
scholastic competence seems to reach a 
bit higher. He has the thrill to call 
additional faculty each of whom repre- 
sents a decidedly different aspect of 
curriculum. It is the academic dean 
who is Mr. Curriculum. He sets the 
pattern for your study. 


The Registrar: It is the registrar who 
keeps a complete record of all the work 
accomplished in the classroom. They 
“register’’ you as a student. When you 
have registered for the first semester 
of study there is a permanent record 
created for you and from that time 
until the end of history you are a 
member of the ever-growing files of 
men and women who have become en- 
rolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. You will write to this administra- 
tive official when you need to present 
a college transcript to a prospective 
employer or to a graduate school for 
admission. It is to the registrar that 
women will write when they have had 
a change of name because of a recent 
marriage. It is to this administrative 
office that a seemingly never-ending 
stream of correspondence flows con- 
cerning particular courses of study or 
certain students. 

It is possible that you may never get 
to know the registrar well, but he will 
have information in his office which 
will tell a great deal about you. He fol- 
lows your record with painstaking dili- 
gence and he will always be there with 
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the information needed—whether the 
data are all in the “A” category or in 
the “D” and “F” range. His records 
tell the complete story of you as a 
student in the classroom! 


The Office of Admissions: This is 
usually the first office with which you 
are confronted as a prospective stu- 
dent. It is the responsibility of the ad- 
missions staff to have your records in 
proper order for a first registration. 
It is the admissions staff which is re- 
sponsible to see that a record of your 
high school credits is on file in the 
college, that you are on campus at the 
proper time for the entrance examina- 
tions, that you have been given notice 
of your status upon admission, etc. The 
director of admissions is one person 
who officially drops you as a direct 
responsibility once you have become 
a registered student. 

Although the admissions staff has 
terminated its direct responsibility, it 
is keenly interested in your successes. 
Mr. X may have visited with you in 
your home. It was he who answered all 
those questions you and your parents 
had about Barker College. Maybe you 
will go for counsel to Mr. X in those 
first college weeks. He is an admissions 
counselor. He is an excellent person 
to know; don’t forget him as time goes 
along. 


Office of the Business Manager: $ $ $ 
He really isn’t the Simon Legree of 
campus—he only seems that way! He 
has a difficult job. He is responsible 
to the president to see that all the 
bills are paid. He may be the purchas- 
ing agent for campus, too. And, since 
not everyone takes the paying of his 
bills as a deep personal concern, the 
business manager must be somewhat 
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hard-fisted. Remember, however, that 
he is a service agent like all the other 
men and women in the administrative 
staff. It is to this man that you may go 
concerning work on campus or in the 
community. When it comes to a matter 
of finance, look him up. If he doesn’t 
know the answer he will find it for 
you. 


Student Personnel Offices: The men 
and women found in these offices will 
be assigned a whole series of different 
titles. The most common terms are 
Dean of Women and Dean of Men. 
On campuses where these are the two 
personnel deans, they work jointly to 
establish a total program for students 
outside the classroom. All their mu- 
tual concerns are focused upon the 
administration and supervision of the 
dormitories, the social affairs of the 
campus, and the rules which govern 
the citizenship of students. Directly o1 
indirectly they are involved in student 
government for the whole campus as 
well as for dormitories. 


Many campuses have grown to the 
size where there is a third member of 
the personnel team. He may be known 
as a dean of students or as a director 
of student personnel. In either case 
this person is responsible for the co- 
ordination of co-curricular program: 
on campus. In effect, all that whict 
occurs outside the classroom. It is this 
person who is responsible for the inte: 
gration of programs designed by the 
dean of women and the dean of men 
The three personnel deans work as < 
team. 


It is important to realize that the 
personnel deans are those persons or 
campus for the particular purpose 0: 
guidance and counseling. They are 


ot involved in teaching sufficiently 
9 be thought of as faculty members. 
‘hey are administrative officials. Theirs 
3 a satisfying job in that they are more 
atimately involved with the total stu- 
ent than most persons on campus. 


)ffice of the Chaplain: Almost self- 
xplanatory! This administrative off- 
ial is particularly concerned with the 
piritual life of the students. His whole 
ttention is not centered on your 
hapel attendance. He is involved in 
our growth as a Christian. Many 
mes young men and women go off 
» college and find it all too easy to 
sleep in’’ Sunday morning. Dad and 
10ther are not around so that no one 
ill ever know the difference. It is 
ery easy to forget about the youth 
roups in which one found wholesome 
elationships. New friends on campus 
yay have taken up the void filled by 
ich groups in the home congregation. 
The chaplain, along with the other 
dministrative officials, is quite con- 
erned about you as a future citizen. 
Vhat type of person will you be when 
ou have completed .your studies and 
ave become a husband or wife in a 
rowing community? To be able to 
ork and to have the skills for that 
ork is only one facet of your entire 
fe. Will you be witnessing as an able 
‘eward of your total life—your time, 
our talents, your treasures ? 

The college environment provides 
n opportunity to explore one’s total 
nderstanding of God and the rela- 
onships of one man to another. 


e 
The author has purposely avoided 


ay reference to. faculty members be- 
wuse they are a group quite important 


in other ways. They are the heart of 
the college. It is this group of dedi- 
cated men and women who provide 
the challenge to one’s intellectual 
curiosity. 

We have taken a quick look at the 
roster of administrative officials at 
Barker College. They may be only 
names and faces to you at first, but for 
getting the most from your college 
experiences, get to know them well. 
Keep their particular responsibilities in 
mind. Each of them is a part of a serv- 
ice team. They want to help you as 
the student. Learn to know their par- 
ticular talents and permit them to share 
their insights with you. Then your 
college experience will not be just a 
series of classes and social involve- 
ments, but an experience in living. 
Never again in life may you find so 
many trained persons standing by your 
side to assist. They are your servants 
for a richer education. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


How you approach this topic depends upon 
your situation. Are your leaguers college stu- 
dents, potential students, etc.? 

A different person could describe each per- 
son on the college staff. Discuss the duties 
of that person. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


CHORAL READING Psalm 119:33-50 
HYMN 87 “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart’’ 
PRAYER 24, page 366 (unison) 

HYMN 176 “God of the Glorious Sunshine” 
TOPIC 

PRAYER 69, page 376 

HYMN 163 “God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand” 

CANTICLE Benedictus, page 358 

GLORIA PATRI 

BENEDICTION, page 340 
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FAN FAR 


So AWagen 


Luther on bowling 


Be Ne and bowling 
would seem to have nothing in 
common, Yet both were banned as 
Sunday amusements in England in the 
same proclamation by King James I. 
And both continued in disrepute at 
various later times. Bowling specifical- 
ly was outlawed in the United States 
for the most of the last half of the 
19th Century. 

Its gory aspect is enough to explain 
why bear-baiting is even now forbid- 
den. Bowling’s banishment requires 
more explanation, though one word 
could do it: gambling. 

The game wasn’t to blame. Bowling 
is essentially a clean pastime, one 
which Dr. Martin Luther used to en- 
joy. Today, rid of the gambling racket 
taint, it attracts many thousand Ameri- 
cans of both sexes. Probably more 
people bowl! today than play any other 
sport including basketball. 

One authority asserts that bowling 
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at pins originated as a religious rite - 
medieval Germany. A single pin, tl 
story goes, was placed at one end < 
the cloister, and the brothers rolled 
ball at it. He who hit it was adjudge 
as leading a life without sin! 

Laugh if you want to, but not tc 
hard. You surely have heard it sai 
of the bowler with a streak of three « 
four strikes: ‘He must be livir 
right!” 

Anyway, bowling became a popul 
sport in Germany after cathedral str 
dents adopted it. Our authority stat 
that Luther later standardized it t 
declaring that nine pins made the be 
game. 

The Dutch brought bowling | 
America along with Peter Stuyvesant 
wooden pin. Washington — Irvin 
brought it to literary fame in “Ri 
Van Winkle” (1818). The game gre 
in popularity, especially in New Yot 
during the 1840's. Then betting ruis 
ed it, and professional gamblers virt 
ally took over. 

Ensuing scandals resulted in legisl 
tive action. Finally every state in th 
union outlawed the game of ninepin 
Such laws were easy to enforce, sin 


he clatter of balls and pins ruled out 
ecrecy. 

It wasn’t until 1895 that the game 
vas revived, and only then by a clever 
egal dodge. The ninepin game was 
till forbidden, so the promoters mere- 
y added one pin. Eureka: tenpins! 

Of course the sponsors had to do 

etter than simply evade the law. They 
ad to clean up the game, make it re- 
pectable. Thus was formed the Ameri- 
an Bowling Congress, which laid 
lown strict regulations. It standard- 
zed and controlled all equipment— 
lleys, balls and pins, and established 
niform rules. It cooperated with the 
aw in keeping gamblers out. 
‘The venture that bowling, stripped 
f betting, would attract better class 
atrons was something of a gamble in 
self. But it paid off. Bowling, with 
ts multiple leagues and tournaments 
n every part of the land, has become a 
ig business as well as a top-ranking 
ecreation. Newspapers give the game 
vide coverage. Recently it has invaded 
elevision, with big-money matches 
prizes, not wagers) between leading 
rofessionals. 

We don’t know how good a bowler 
Yr. Luther was. But we can recom- 
1end his attitude to modern bowlers. 
, contemporary biographer said Luther 
dmetimes had a bowling place set up 
or amusement when large parties of 


friends gathered at his home. Often 
he would roll the first ball, the others 
following. 

“Whilst the balls were rolling, now 
to the side, or again into a corner, they 
would laugh at each other’s mistakes,” 
reported the historian. Then Luther 
would say, laughing with them: 

“Hereby, my dear Quirites, learn a 
lesson. When in after-life you shall 
get into office—one as a burgomaster, 
another as a chancellor, and yet 
another as a preacher or schoolmaster 
—then remember this game of nine- 
pins. 

“Now every one sees his neighbor’s 
faults, and thinks he could hit all the 
pins at once. But when his turn comes, 
he misses them all. So very well; but 
as soon as they come to such an office, 
they may make blunders far more 
ridiculous than those at which they 
now laugh and think they could do it 
better. 

“Therefore, let no one be presump- 
tuous, but have patience one with 
another; and though one may think 
himself to be wiser than his neighbor, 
he himself may err unless God espe- 
cially govern him with his spirit.” 

If ever you rolled a ball into the 
gutter, think that over. 

ik aoe 

P.S.—The best way to bowl 300 is 

with a 150 handicap. 


Harold had taken his girl friend to lunch and she had 
spoken to a nice looking man at the next table. 
“Is that.man a friend of yours?” asked Harold. 


“Yes,” she replied. 


“Then I think I'll ask him to join us.” 
“Oh, Harold, this is so sudden.” 


“What's so sudden?” 


“Why—why, he’s our minister.” 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


LA PARISIENNE 
Lopert/United Artists 

The current sensation Brigitte Bar- 
dot, and Charles Boyer, in sexy com- 
edy involving attempted post marital 
fling to provoke husband Henri Vidal's 
jealousy. Technicolor. 


IMITATION GENERAL 
M-G-M 

The current rash of comedies about 
life in the armed services having run 
the gamut of behind the scenes action, 
where else can we move but out into 
the actual fighting? Whether or not 
this is a proper subject for humor, it 
must be reported that M/Sgt. Glenn 
Ford (a past master at this sort of 
thing) and Corp. Red Buttons (a nat- 
ural at it) romp thru this gross exag- 
geration with gusto, and to hearty 
audience response! The real General 
falls in battle and Glenn, to preserve 
morale and win the victory, dons the 
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fair in love and we 
but excellent at se 


General’s helmet and stars, and lea 
off into the fray. Taina Elg is tl 
French ‘girl at whose farmhou 
Glenn’s headquarters is set’ u 
CinemaScope. 


RAW WIND IN EDEN 
Universal-International 

Worldly melodrama featurin 
Esther Williams, Jeff Chandler, ar 
Carlot Thompson on a lonely island 
the blue Mediterranean. Some su 
pense, but difficult to work up mu 
sympathy for any of the three pri 
cipals. CinemaScope and LEastmz 
Color. 


HE NAKED AND THE DEAD 
<O/Warner Bros. 

War (South Pacific, World War I) 
_ not pretty and combat hardened 
rgeant Aldo Ray is not for dressing 
up any, unless you want to count 
ttain little savage touches he in- 
ulges in! However, you’re bound to 
1ake your head a little sadly when 
is platoon draws an impossible scout- 
1g mission behind enemy lines. Some 
90d action stuff, but largely just 
10ther war picture. With Cliff Robert- 
mn and Raymond Massey. Warner- 
cope and Technicolor. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
Warner Bros, 

You'll have to slow down a bit for 
this one (deliberate-paced) but Ernest 
Hemingway's great story is given a 
superb telling and Spencer Tracy is 
terrific in it. Eighty-four days without 
a fish, and existing on a small boy’s 
charity .. . and on the 85th day Spence 
ties onto the catch of all time; but the 
heartbreak is in landing it! Courage 
and faith are expressed in a variety 
of ways, not the least of which is 
Dimitri Tiomkin’s fine musical score. 
Great photography. WarnerColor. . 
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who is my neighbor? 


(CME theme) 


by ERIC BERENDT 


“And who is my neighbour ?’”’ Near- 
ly two thousand years ago a Pharisee 
asked this memorable question. We 
are still confronted with the question. 

People usually look to their distant 
neighbour and his needs. His needs 
are more attractive because we are less 
involved personally and because there 
seems to be a desire for the exotic. We, 
too, need to ask who are neighbour is. 
We are much like the lawyer to whom 
Christ told the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. We acknowledge those 
people beyond the Atlantic and Pacific 
as our neighbours and yet we often 
forget those which live on our own 
continent. Within North America live 
neighbours, fellow Christians, who 
share mutual concerns and a mutual 
mission with us. 

The Home Mission theme for 1958- 
59—Christian Concerns of North 
American Neighbours—aims at an un- 
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derstanding of our neighbours, whe 
er they be Canadians, America 
Mexicans or those of the West Indi 
Because of our mission in Puerto Ri 
we of the L.L.A. will primarily try 
achieve an understanding of this 
land’s problems and goals, its Chu: 
and its youth. But let’s not forget | 
mutual concerns and need for und 
standing between’ Canada and | 
United States, and the United Sta 
and Mexico. 

To help our Mission Study, Friet 
ship Press has published a tremend 
variety of information including box 
and guides, interest reading books, r 
reational guides, maps and other ai 
Particular thought should .be given 
This is North America (60c), an 
teresting reading book for informati 
packed with photographs. It p 
vides an excellent introduction to « 
neighbours here in North America 

A companion booklet is the ma, 
zine-like What Concerns North Am 
ican Youth? (60c). What provi 
ideas to discuss, gives information 
share, and suggests needs that ¢ 
Christian youth group can help 
meet. (One article was reprinted 
the October LUTHER LIFE.) 


These booklets with the Youth 
uide on Christian Concerns of North 
merican Neighbours (65c) provide a 
ariety of ideas that will help make an 
teresting study on the Home Mis- 
ons theme. 

For the Junior High’s Always an 
mswer ($1.50) together with its 
ympanion How to use “Always an 
nswer’ give the basic material and 
ractical help for an interesting study 
id worship program on the theme. 

Fun and Festival from the United 
‘ates and Canada by Larry Eisenberg, 
id Fun and Festival from the Other 
mericas (50c) by Rose H. Wright 
Mth provide ideas for recreation. 

For additional reading there are two 
ew Frontier books He Belongs to the 
Zest by Isobel McFadden is the story 
f James Robertson, a Scotch Presby- 


MORE 
TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 

for teen-agers, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


terian minister who helped to estab- 
lish churches in Western Canadian 
pioneer days. In the Shadow of Mount 
Royal by Mary I. Milne is the story 
of Madame Henrietta Feller, Swiss 
missionary in French Canada, and her 
work. Both are highly recommended. 

Other Frontier books related to this 
theme are Missionary to Oregon by 
Gilbert Q. Le Sourd, The Bishop of 
All Beyond by Winnifred Hulbert, 
Pioneer Hawaiian Christians by Fran- 
ces Eastman, She Made Many Rich by 
C. B. Herzel, and Horseman of the 
Lord by Alberto Rembao. Each of the 
Frontier books are twenty-five cents 
and can be obtained, together with 
the other Friendship Press Publica- 
tions, through the United Lutheran 
Church Women (2900 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29, Pa.). 


Two Novels by 
RUTH MUIRHEAD BERRY 
2 Ge fae! 

ae a ee 


ome BE 
HIGH IS THE WALL 


Should a Protestant marry a 
Catholic ? An excellent, very read- 
able book on the mixed marriage 
in novel form. $3.50 


LONG IS THE WAY 


A compelling story of America 
in the twenties vividly portraying 
the cost of rebellion and the pain 
of maturity achieved. $3.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


Quiet ime 


by DAR ROA 


7 Luke 19:1-10 

Jot down what you learn about 
Zacchaeus. Do the rich need Jesus? 
Underline was: note it’s not “did.” 
Christ can be crowded out, 3. Helps 
to be small of stature if it forces us 
to climb up... to see Jesus. 


John 19:17-30 

There they crucified Him con- 
ceals the most cruel torture devised by 
men. I thirst reveals the intense fever 
caused by the severe anguish. The 
three most marvelous words in the 
English language—It is finished! Sal- 
vation is completed! ‘‘Come ye blessed 
of my Father; inherit the Kingdom 
prepared for you. ...” See Rev. 3:20 


John 12:1-19 

The motivation of our giving 
can be more selfish than selfless, 5-6. 
Does 8 suggest that we spend as much 
time worshipping Jesus as working for 
Jesus by serving his poor? Thrilling 
how Lazarus was magnetic for the 
Master, 9, 11. 


Luke 16:1-13 

The Bible continually warns, 
“each of you shall give an account of 
your stewardship.” Stewardship means 
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management of all that has been « 
trusted to me—my time, talen 
tongue, treasure, all! Prudence mez 
disciplined use of ability. Paragra 
10-13 is loaded. It’s both convicti 
and comforting. Memorize 13. 


Proverbs 22 

How can a good name and fat 
be better than great riches? Find t 
source of riches, honor and life in 
Look up perverse, sluggard, admo. 
tion. Psychologists wholeheartec 
agree with 6. We reap what we so 
8. Secret of friendship in 11. 


Luke 19:11-26 

“As you have received Cht 
Jesus as Lord, so walk in Him,” C 
2:6. What you don’t use, you lo 
Only what I give away do I rea 
have. Thus you can take it with ye 
If by “it” we mean selfless servi 
investing in others for Christ's sal 
In whom will you invest today ? 

Exodus 32:15-29 


vf Does all dancing teflect reb 
lion against God, 19? Christians ¢ 
and should express anger whenet 
God is- disobeyed. Underline you, : 
Leadership is a responsibility. Ig 


rance is not bliss, 23. Obedience can 
be costly, 29. 


Proverbs 23:25-35 


How to let your father and 
mother be glad is answered both posi- 
tively, 26, and negatively, 27ff. 26a 
suggests daily commitment followed 
by continued obedience. Surrender in- 
volves, first, willingness of the mind 
and, second, faithfulness of the eye, 
ear, hand. 


Hebrews 12:1-13 


Successful athletes constantly 
look to their goal, not their feet, 2. 
Jesus both starts and strengthens our 
faith, 2. How much has it cost you to 
be a Christian, 4? Be cheered when 
the going is tough, 6ff. 


/ Matthew 16:21-28 


Even Peter didn’t understand 
that through suffering comes triumph. 
So serious was this that Jesus identifies 
Peter with Satan himself. If you’re not 
willing to suffer for Christ you are 
not on the side of God, but of men. 
Read 24-26 aloud. 


| / Matthew 22:34-46 

Jesus silenced the Sadducees, 
those highly educated  religionists, 
though He was but a carpenter by 
training. He answers also a Jawyer 
who should have known which is the 
great commandment in the law. 37-39 
summarizes all the Ten Command- 
ments and gives us the basis of the 


Christian ethic. 
12 Philippians 1:19-30 

Paul, sitting in prison, is as- 
sured that prayers combined with the 
Spirit’s help will rescue him. How can 


Christ be honored in my body? Me- 


morize 21. Note Paul’s purpose is not 
to serve Christ, or love Christ, but to 
identify himself with Christ. 


13 Mark 1:14-20 


The arrest of John offered 
fresh motivation for Jesus, 14. Like 
mercury when smashed, it scatters. So 
also with Christianity. Surrender is 
followed by obedience. Underline im- 
mediately. Find nine mentions of that 
word in Mark 1? When Christ calls, 
“wait a minute’ is not permitted. 


14 | Corinthians 12 


Prayer to the Holy Spirit is 
exceedingly important for our friends 
who live on the edge of the Kingdom, 
3. God has given you gifts too, 7! You 
have a significant place in His pur- 
pose, 12. Which is your part in the 
body of Christ? God engineers, 18. 
Christians are never alone, in either 
sorrow or joy, 26. 


15 Psalm 90 


Yesterday pointed up the privi- 
lege of being a member of the church, 
the body of Christ. Today we see that 
this fellowship never fades. It knows 
no time, 4. While it is timeless, 10, it 
also is sensitive to time, 12. 15 be- 
comes alive when we act on 14 with 
a daily Quiet Time. Pray 17. 


16 Romans 8:12-25 


The Church is not a building, 
nor a bunch, but a fellowship of be- 
lievers. While it costs to be a Chris- 
tian, thrill to the reward of faithful- 
ness, 18. Underline 24a. Hope means 
faith in the future tense. 


17 Psalm 73 


Asaph was David's song lead- 
er. Burdens lighten via 16-17. Many 
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people bring burdens to church. Smart 

people leave them there. List the re- 

sults of a bitter spirit, 21-22. Under- 

line 23. In spite of my envy, God 

holds, guides, wants me! Shout 25! 
Psalm 122 


18 Think thru why you find this 
echo in your own experience, 1. Un- 
derline.vs. The Lord commands us to 
_ go out “into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in.” Sharing 
the adoration of our Savior with others 
who are still. starved out of His salva- 
tion gives you glow as you grow. 


PRAYERS OF 
THE REFORMERS 


By Clyde Manschreck 


Here at prayer are: the great Reformers of 
the 16th century—Calvin, Cranmer, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Coverdale and others—in a 
historic collection of prayers, many of 
which have been translated into English for 
the first time. 208 pages, $2.50. 


= 
SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEK 
By Rita F. Snowden 


For all who have faith and want more of it, 
these 39 beautifully written brief messages 
on the common everyday things are full of 
tich meaning. Glimpses into the lives 
of Schweitzer, Hanns Lilje, Kagawa, 
Eisenhower and others provide fresh Chris- 
tian insight. 132 pages, $1.95. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 5 
ea 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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/ 2 Chronicles 7 

Slip back into chapter 6 an 
across into 8 to feel the context o 
this two-week dedication of the mos 
marvelous temple ever erected to th 
glory of God. But God still had | 
word with Solomon, shared with u 
in 7:14. What four conditions are t 
be fulfilled before God will hea 


from Heaven, forgive our sin, and hea 


our land? 
20 | Timothy 3 

List qualities of church leader 
ship. How do you fit? If you are ; 
Christian, you are a leader for God 
For a leader is one who serves. (Luk 
22). “Pray the Lord of the harves 
that He will send forth laborers int 
His harvest.”” Will you become an an 


swer to this prayer? 
Isaiah 66:10-14 


74 | National holidays remind us o: 
God’s gifts to us as a country. Let thi: 
too stimulate a spirit of thanksgiving 
That you may drink deeply with de: 
light from the abundance of her glory 
review your nation’s glory. All thi: 
you received free at birth! 


22 2 Chronicles 15:8-15 
Asa reigned 41 years, his rule 
‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 
Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 


cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD “ORG 


overlapping seven kings in neighbor- 
ing Israel. His prosperity and survival 
offer evidence of the value of 12. Peace 
is a by-product of pardon. Peace among 
nations flows from peace within indi- 
viduals that can’t help but spill over. 


23 Proverbs 14:21-35 


Strong language, 21. Confess 
specific neighborhood sin right now. 
Fear means respect, 27. Since 34 is 
quoted so frequently, linger long as 
you think through its implications. 


24 Proverbs 21:1-21 

Better to “‘sacrifice” a moment 
extra and come in on time as agreed 
‘upon with parents, than to sacrifice 
staying in a whole week. The Bible has 
given birth to many popular expres- 
sions. For example, “Haste makes 
waste,” 5. Both 9 and 19 emphasize 
the value of quality over quantity. 


25 Ezra 7:21-28 

This passage grows out of the 
history of the return of the Jews from 
Persia to Palestine permitted by King 
Artaxerxes. The witness of the proph- 
et, Ezra, impressed him. Thus he de- 
manded that those that did not know 
the Jaws of your God, you shall teach. 
Pray for young Christians in the areas 
of the world where the political cli- 
mate provides persecution. 


26 Luke 21:10-36 

Build a list of events that shall 
take place. Growing Christians do not 
sit around worrying but work. Note 


the value of endurance, 19. Underline 
33. Study 34. 
2/7 | Peter 2:1-17 

When tempted to skimp on 
your Bible diet look at 2-3. When 
events around you seem to crumble 
and tumble, take comfort in 4-5. Be 
cheered by 9-10. Jot down points for a 
speech on “Christians in society’’ based 
Ong TAL 7: 


2 8 Psalm 137 

This song echoes the heavy 
heart that longs for home. The Jews, 
held captive in Babylon, had been 
promised by God that Jerusalem would 
be theirs. They were living in hope. 
We, too, live only as we rest on God’s 
promises. Pray for displaced persons 
around the world. 


29 Genesis 29:15-30 

It’s difficult for parents to let 
their children grow up. It’s under- 
standable that mothers cry at weddings. 
Think back on how loyalty to your 
parents today prepares you for con- 
stant loyalty to your spouse tomorrow. 
To a striking degree what you are to- 
day your children will be. 


3 0 Proverbs 10 


Discover secrets of being a suc- 
cessful son or daughter here? Chris- 
tians who freely share with each other 
find 17a happily true. Have you told 
your folks lately how much you love 
them? Both by your lips and your 
loyalty ? 


Our devotions for 1958 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


graham packers 


’ 


I T-Viewed one of the Saturday 
night services of the San Francisco 
Billy Graham Crusade. A few moments 
after channeling in, I "bout rolled out 
of my rocker when the announcer in- 
formed his view-tuners that a special 
greeting was being extended the 1,500 
Luther Leaguers in attendance. (The 
_ total count was 1,536, and they repre- 
sented 7 Lutheran Church bodies.) 


That night, Billy's “altar call” was | 


one of the most productive of the 
Crusade, thanks to the Luther Leaguers 
in attendance. From a copyrighted 
story I quote: 

“Following his address, Graham 
asked those who would receive Christ 
or renew their vows to Him to come 
forward. The largest percentage of 
those who went forward was from our 
group of Leaguers.” 

As'I see it, this isn’t anything for 
Lutherans to be proud of! 

Admittedly, it’s possible that the 
Leaguers were thoughtfully interested 
in helping Billy feel that his altar call 
had brought forth an abundant harvest. 
So, the Leaguers parked their frames in 
front of the podium at the proper time 
in publicity-worth numbers. 

It could have been that since Billy 
also invited those who wished “‘to re- 
new their vows,’ some Leaguers con- 
sidered it conscientiously acceptable to 
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trek forward. But I’m convinced there 
is another factor. 

For a long time, I’ve been of the 
opinion that much of the undeniable 
unconvertedness of Lutheran youtl 
can be traced to Confirmation. 

Some youth are confirmed too young 
—I was! I realize that my pastor-fathe 
was sold on the ability of his eldes 
off-spring, even in catechetical class 
Nevertheless, I was too young to as 
sume my expected confirmatione 
place in the Church. I wasn’t spiritual; 
or mentally ready for Confirmation. 

Some youth look upon Confirmatior 
as a sort of farewell ceremony to th 
Church. It’s ‘‘good-bye Church, wel 
come me world!” And the statistic: 
will substantiate this! 

I’m happy to note evidences withir 
the Church that some changes may be 
in the offing. At the recent Conventior 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
President Oscar A. Benson suggestec 
that it might be advisable “to postpon« 
the life commitment of Confirmatior 
until the late teens.” 

Earlier this year, twenty-five youth 
leaders from participating denomina 
tions in the World Council of Church 
es met in Netherlands for one week 
They discussed questions about the 
role of Baptism and Confirmation 
And they didn’t pull any punches! A 
what age can a child take a persona 
decision .. . ? Ought we try to avoic 
automatic conversion at a certain age: 

I, for one, believe that if late teen 
ers were polled about their Confirma 
tion date and their understanding o! 
the business, they would rather unani 
mously admit that they graduated les: 
than magna cum laude, and are stil! 
pretty foggy about what the Church 


was up to, anyway! 
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Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
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Say! Have 
you heard.. 
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